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AN HISTORICAL JOURNEY TO 
THE NORTHWEST 


On May 6, the editor of this magazine left the State 
Capitol Tower on an historical journey toward the 
northwest. An invitation to speak at the unveiling 
of a monument erected by the Crawford Chapter, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, was the chief 
motive. Other historical objects were joined with 
this one. 


The Potash Highway 

For the first time in my life I travelled over the 
‘‘Potash Highway’’ from Grand Island to Alliance. I 
travelled across the sand hills in 1886. That trip was 
made on the upper deck of a cow pony and at that time 
one could journey for a month in the heart of the sand 
hills without sight of a whiteman, or of an Indian, eith- 
er. The sand hills were not a favorite hunting or camp- 
ing ground for the Indian tribes, as the difficulties of 
travel were great, the buffalo were few, and the danger 
of losing one’s way was considerable, even to an Ind- 
ian. The Middle Loup valley made a natural trail for 
hostile raids by the Sioux upon the Pawnee villages 
along the Loup and, sometimes, for adventurous Paw- 
nee warriors in their raids against the Sioux. But, 
in the main, the great sand hill empire was destitute 
of Indian camps and contained relatively few buffalo. 
Proof of this fact is the comparative scarcity of buffalo 
skeletons found by early explorers in the sand hills. 
There were thousands of elk, antelope and deer, espe- 
cially elk, which were seen by the writer in large herds. 
The great Nebraska herd of elk made summer and 
early fall pasture in the sand hills, wintering in the 
canyons of the three Loup rivers. In my boyhood 
parties of hunters from our neighborhood in Seward 
county made regular expeditions to the canyons of the 
Loups returning with a full load of cedar posts and 
another of elk meat and skins on the top of the posts. 


Prehistoric Man in the Dismal Valley 
The one location in the sand hill country which 
seems to have heen the habitat of prehistoric man 
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is along the narrow valley of the Dismal river, one of 
the most beautiful, spring-fed streams in Nebraska, 
flowing through a great range of undulating sand hills 
and heading in a series of lakes surrounded by wide 
grassy meadows in southwest Hooker and northwest 
McPherson counties. It was here, in the heart of the 
sand hills, that William F. Cody, Frank North and 
Luther North established their first ranch about 1877. 
This narrow valley of the beautiful Dismal river is 
filled with plum and cherry thickets, with enough other 
timber for fuel, and perfectly captivating sheltered 
nooks for camping, fishing and hunting. Long years 
ago bands of Indians made their homes along this little 
stream, leaving unmistakable evidence that they were 
in the stone age of existence, together with their skele- 
tons and remains of their campfires and excavations. 
Explorations of these ancient Indian camps made by 
the writer, by Mr. A. T. Hill of Hastings, and others, 
indicate long time occupancy. The ancient camps sug- 
gest location because of seclusion from enemies. There 
is room for both historic and imaginative literature 
in the material of the ancient Indian camps along the 
Dismal river. 

The present Potash Highway makes a new thor- 
oughfare from eastern Nebraska to the northwest. It 
is a well-graded, bridged and smooth road almost its 
entire distance. Where the early pioneer wagon wal- 
lowed through occasional stretches of sand hill blown 
in across the path of the Middle Loup the present 
Highway is well graded, covered with clay and gravel 
and at intervals of every few miles stretches of oiled 
highway make one of the smoothest and most delight- 
ful roads for travel. Forty years ago the writer, in 
his newspaper, predicted the time when the sand hill 
lakes and meadows would be one of the most attractive 
resorts for Nebraska. That prophecy is in process of 
fulfillment. Abundant fishing, some hunting and the 
old time hospitality of ranching days are among the 
present attractions. The great need is a tree planting 
campaign which shall surround the border of the sand 
hill lakes and rivers with attractive shady groves. A 
brief stop at,the U. S. Forest Reserve at Halsey where 
20,000 acres are now planted to evergreen trees, mak- 
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ing successful growth and covering some of the sand 
hills with a forest as fine as the later pine growths of 
Minnesota or Wisconsin, is promise of the future in 
the sand hill region. 


Wonderful Scenic Drive 

The sixty mile drive from Alliance to Chadron ex- 
hibits four of the great physical features of the north- 
west Nebraska. There are twenty-five miles across 
the Box Butte Table, ten miles of the wide Niobrara 
valley and its approaching canyons, ten miles across 
the Esther Table and fifteen miles through the pine 
park country. The principal changes in the past forty 
years are the passing of land into the hands of fewer 
owners, cultivation on a broader scale, filling in the 
ranches with thoroughbred stock and the marvelous 
transition from the sod house of the eighties to the 
present well built homes with modern conveniences. 
A five inch rain fell at night before this drive was 
made, soaking the soil and filling the dry depressions 
with hundreds of lakes. This was the greatest rain 
fall in two years, giving hope for abundant range and 
a full crop during the current year. 

The managers of the state park at Chadron have 
made a mistake in placing the buildings at the bottom 
of Chadron Creek valley rather than upon the should- 
er of Pine Ridge Table where abundant water, better 
outlook and more attractive camping grounds may be 
found. The location and construction of the first high- 
way up Chadron Creek to Esther Table was the subject 
of a heated political controversy in the years 1888-90, 
resulting in political revolution and election of leading 
democratic candidates (including John G. Maher as 
county clerk) in the election of 1889. Somewhere on 
the edge of Chadron Creek is the original dugout of 
Louis Chardon, the original French furtrader who hid 
his home in the most unfindable place while trapping 
and trading with the Indians in the seventies. 


Historical Monuments in White River Valley 

Two historical events, instead of one, were on the 
program of the Crawford Chapter D. A. R. The first 
was the erection of a sign at the believed site of the 
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Indian council held in September, 1875, for the pur- 
chase of the Black Hills from the Sioux. This council 
became a near massacre of the white people present by 
the hostile Indians and broke up without results. A 
year later another commission from Washington con- 
cluded an agreement with the Sioux for the purchase 
of the Black Hills, the relinquishment of the White 
river valley by the Sioux and their removal to their 
present locations at Pine Ridge and Rosebud Agencies 
in South Dakota. The exact location of these two coun- 
cil meetings, among the most important for the people 
of Nebraska, lacks something of perfect proof, al- 
though the site about six miles east of Crawford seems 
to have strong testimony in its favor. 

Dedication of the monument on the site of Red 
Cloud Indian Agency on Monday, May 9, was a con- 
spicuous success. The rains had fallen, but the winds 
had dried the roads. The presence of a delegation of 
about 15 Oglala Sioux from Pine Ridge Agency, inelud- 
ing the most immediate members of Chief Red Cloud’s 
family, gave a fine attraction and significance to the 
ceremony. The site and the material selected for the 
monument were most fortunate. A rounded hill, about 
mid way in the three mile distance which separates 
Crawford from Fort Robinson, and on the exact site 
of the old agency office, furnishes a fine outlook for 
the monument and is visible from the Northwestern 
Railroad and from the modern highway. For material 
of the monument, fossil trees, some of them quite per- 
fectly agatized, were secured from a canyon in the Bad 
Lands a few miles away. This material seems far 
more durable than granite and has the additional mer- 
it of being a home product. In the successful achieve- 
ment of this monument special credit is due to Editor 
Karl L. Spence of the Northwest News and Mrs. 
Spence, who is Regent of the Crawford D. A. R. 
Chapter. 


Pine Ridge Agency 1885-1932 

The Oglala and Brule Sioux have undergone a great 
translation since I first had contact. with them in 1885. 
The spirit of the great Sioux wars was then still dom- 
inant in the half-naked horsemen who gathered about 
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the government cattle pens at the agency, rifle or bow 
in hand, waiting for a luckless steer to dash from the 
chute across the plain pursued by a group of old time 
red buffalo hunters, shot down, butchered in the open, 
and cut up by the squaws, just as in the old days. 
Today only a handful of survivors of those stirring 
years sit in the shade and tell the old stories. The 
younger generation, dressed in citizen clothes, attend 
school, drive automobiles, or go about their farm ways, 
speaking mostly to each other in English and hardly 
conscious of the great changes of the half century in 
their tribal life. 

By invitation I addressed the Sioux children of the 
Pine Ridge Boarding School—350 of them. Very ready 
response to the story of the old Sioux Nation and 
especial response to a few sentences from a Sioux vo- 
eabulary not much used in recent years. The Sioux 
Reservation day schools, founded after the Wounded 
Knee battle (December 29, 1890), have furnished a 
combination of intellectual and manual training which 
might be a model for more Nebras‘ca district schools. 
Graveled roads, instead of buffalo trails, cross the 
Sioux lands. Frank Goings, one of the mixed blood 
interpreters, for many years headed a group of Oglala 
Sioux which made money in the show business. His 
band of Sioux traveled over the American continent. 
He says this source of income is dried up. The show 
companies use hand-painted white men in their Indian 
acts and ‘‘double up’’ these imitation Indians for 
roustabout service. 

I visited the grave of Chief Red Cloud and his wife 
in the Catholic Mission Cemetery, six miles north of 
Pine Ridge Agency. Red Cloud died December 10, 
1909. A handsome monument over his grave was 
struck by lightning and destroyed a few years ago. A 
new one has replaced it. Old time Indians regarded 
with superstitious horror a visitation of lightning as 
a sure evidence of displeasure of a God. 

Beaver Valley, Sheridan Gates, Camp Sheridan and 
the site of Old Spotted Tail Agency, may still be found 
by the traveller who knows where to seek them as I 
did. They are parts of an imperishable drama of the 
American and Nebraskan frontier. 
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Historical Meetings at Chadron 

Chadron Normal College had special chapel May 
11 to listen to an historical address by that veteran 
northwest Nebraska pioneer, Editor A. B. Wood, of 
the Gering Courier. Senator Wood is entered on his 
47th year as continuous publisher of his journal, the 
longest consecutive service on one newspaper of any 
Nebraska editor. His address takes one hundred years 
(1832-1932) and gives a series of vivid pictures of 
events in Panhandle Nebraska in that time. It was 
a fine, inspiring audience of 350 students which lis- 
tened. The Chadron Normal is furthest from the state 
capitol of all our institutions. It has a field and high 
mission of its own. 

An historical group luncheon was had following the 
chapel. A Chadron Historical Society was founded, 
with Editor C. H. Pollard of the Chronicle, as tempo- 
rary president. Plans were made for a county histor- 
ical commission and an accurate historical map and 
survey of the region. The memories of ten eventful 
years frontier newspaper experience of Chadron came 
back like a White River flood to the speaker from Lin- 
coln as he briefly addressed the meeting. Sad and joy- 
ful, somber and sunlit, those years of homesteading, 
cowboys, freighters, drouth, Indian Wars, friendships, 
conflicts, the voices of little children and hushed sor. 
rows. Life on the vivid frontier—and such a frontier! 





Sioux County Frontier Days 

It used to be the longest kind of a day’s trip from 
Chadron past Fort Robinson, up the White River Can- 
yon, to Harrison. It is now an easy drive of little over 
an hour, with graveled roadway and a few easy grades 
in Smiley’s Canyon to reach the top of this great Ne- 
braska highland from whose summits may be seen a 
hundred miles of pine covered hills stretching away 
to Wyoming and the Black Hills of South Dakota. 
Sioux county is famous in Nebraska history for the 
last stand of the big cattle rancher against the oncom- 
ing tide of ‘‘Grangers’’ as the homesteading pioneers 
were styled. The grangers swept in, took up claims 
on the tablé, along the dizzy precipices of the Hat 
Creek basin, triumphantly elected their county ticket 
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and changed the country from a range to a herd law 
region. Today most of these early homesteaders have 
disappeared from the land and the large ranches with 
fences dominate the once free range region at the north- 
west corner of Nebraska. A brief call was made at 
the editorial office of the Harrison Sun, finding Mrs. 
Brown, the editor’s wife, in full charge. Another brief 
call was made upon Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Newlin, who 
were Sioux county pioneers in 1883. Smitten with 
blindness, Mr. Newlin carries bravely on, with the 
memories of many years service in the court house and 
in his newspaper office, before he was compelled to re- 
linquish that work. 


Captain Cook’s Ranch 

Agate Springs Ranch, at the crossing of the Run- 
ning Water, has been for nearly sixty years a home 
and haven for the wanderer on the great western 
plains. Sioux and Cheyenne Indians, scouts and mili- 
tary officers, freighters, cowboys, journalists, artists, 
adventurers, scientists, from all the great universities 
and institutions of the world, have been sheltered be- 
neath its roof. Here still, Captain J. H. Cook, with his 
son Harold, and his son’s wife Margaret, dispense hos- 
pitality and entertain visitors far into the night. Early 
morning rainbow trout from the Running Water greet 
the traveller at breakfast. Clear in the sunlight at a 
little distance stand the famous rocky buttes from 
which have been dug the bones of ancient animals 
whose skeletons now adorn the most magnificent mu- 
seum halls at Yale, at Princeton, at the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History in New York City, in the 
National Museum at Washington, and across the ocean 
in many lands. No other spot in Nerbaska is so widely 
known in scientific circles around the world as Agate 
in Sioux county. 

Captain Cook’s book, ‘‘The Border and the Buffa- 
lo,’? has summarized the high points in the history of 
the great plains and the scientific explorations in north- 
west Nebraska. The exhibition and explanation of his 
personal museum to thousands of visitors has become 
so great a task that the nominal admission fee of 50 
cents each has been placed upon it. Captain Cook’s 
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present dream is a fireproof building to shelter this 
museum for all future time and the making of the 
whole Agate ranch place, in the high cottonwood trees 
at the beautiful crossing of the Running Water, a per- 
manent point of pilgrimage for Nebraska tourists. It 
is the hope of the Nebraska State Historical Society 
that a selection from this museum may find a place of 
honor in the Nebraska State Capitol at Lincoln. 


Discoveries in North Platte Valley 

Recent additions to scientific and historical know- 
ledge are being found in the valley of the North Platte. 
We have good reason for believing that, many thou- 
sands of years ago, prehistoric peoples lived in the 
cave shelters of this region, finding food in the abund- 
ant wild life, fuel in the pine clad hills and canyons 
and abundant water in its clear flowing springs and 
streams. At Signal Butte, only a short distance from 
Kiowa Ranch, where the writer of this story has his 
brief summer home, the stratified remains of many 
years occupancy by aborigines challenge attention. 
And a high point of Kiowa Ranch (4240 feet above 
sea level) is crowned with ancient lodge circles and 
abundant bone and flint remains. More exploration 
is sure to reveal more evidences of prehistoric human 
life in this valley. 


On Indian Trails 

The Sioux and Cheyenne buffalo hunters, and war 
parties of the period 1840-1880, crossed the divide froma 
the North Platte river to the region of Denver on the 
South Platte in about five days, mostly by the way of 
Horse Creek and Pumpkin Seed valleys. Probably the 
greatest war council in the history of the Plains Indian 
Tribes was held in the fall of 1863 in the Horse Creek 
valley. All the plains tribes were represented. At 
this council war against the whites in Nebraska was 
determined upon, resulting in the trail of the fire and 
blood which swept down the main valley of the Platte 
and along the Oregon Trail and Little Blue nearly to 
the present site of Fairbury in the summer of 1864. A 
few hours of motor driving today (including therein 
numerous historical stops) takes the traveler from 
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Scottsbluff and Gering by Stage Coach Hill, over the 
Wild Cat Mountains, through Harrisburg, Kimball, 
Pine Bluff and Cheyenne, to Greeley, Colorado. Gree- 
ley boasts that it is in the exact center of the irrigated 
empire of northern Colorado,—fifty-two miles from 
Cheyenne, Fort Collins, Denver and Fort Morgan. The 
Greeley colony (name for Horace Greeley) located in 
1870 on what seemed to be an irredeemable desert and 
began irrigated farming on an extended scale in Color- 
ado. From the Greeley and Fort Collins region in the 
period 1905-15, some of the best irrigating genius ecros- 
sed the divide into the North Platte Valley and were 
unpaid instructors of the other settlers who knew no- 
thing of irrigation farming, in the years which followed 
the opening of the great federal canals on both sides 
of the North Platte. 


Denver Historical Museums 

At Denver two central objects of interest to the 
traveler, one the Colorado Historical Society Collec- 
tions in the splendid Colorado Museum facing the state 
capitol. Several hours were spent in going over the 
marvelous material illustrating human life, from the 
earliest cliff dwellers (and their predecessors) to the 
present time. When the Nebraska State Historical 
Society Collections are arranged and displayed to the 
public in our State Capitol as effectively as those of 
the Colorado Historical Society there will be a festival 
of rejoicing. 

In the Denver City Museum, located in the central 
park of the city is assembled the most remarkable evi- 
dence of the presence of prehistoric man upon the high 
plains at a period which seems altogether unbelievable. 
Here are exhibited, in their original stratified beds of 
the Pleistocene period, the skeletons of fossil bison with 
the arrow heads of prehistoric hunters imbedded in 
their bones. Hitherto the writer of this story had seen 
the photographs and lantern slides exhibiting these re- 
mains as they are found by the explorers. Looking at 
the actual flint implements, the actual skeletons: in 
which they were found and the actual geological strata 
in which both were discovered our mental reaction was 
like the sentiment of the old farmer who saw his first’ 
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giraffe in the circus and, after studying the creature 
for some time, expressed his view thus: ‘‘There aint 
no such animal.’’ These discoveries of human remains 
in the high plains region, from the Pecos river north 
to the White river valley, seem to indicate the presence 
of human beings hundreds of thousands of years ago 
and, as additional evidence, there has just come to the 
Nebraska State Historical Society Museum from Cham- 
pion, in Chase county, specimens of the ‘‘Folsom”’ ar- 
row head, similar to those found in the pleistocence of 
the high plains and wholly different from any other 
Nebraska arrow heads. In the Pawnee legends the 
Garden of Eden is located in southeast Nebraska. To- 
day the aborigines of the western plains dispute with 
the prehistoric man of Central Europe priority of pres- 
ence upon this planet. To both Superintendent LeRoy 
Hafen of the Colorado Historical Society and Director 
Figgens of the Denver City Museum the traveler is 
deeply indebted for time and attention. 


The Drive from Fort Morgan to Hastings 

The early morning miles of the D. L. D. Highway 
from Fort Morgan, Colorado, eastward across the great 
plains toward Nebraska fly swiftly past. Over this 
vast plateau the Sioux and Cheyenne light cavalry 
passed many times on their raids in the Indian border 
wars. Well for them that the motor wagon was not 
then invented! The Texas cattle trails and, before 
them, the buffalo wore deep ruts in the road that the 
trained eye may still discover. Across these plains 
the Mallet Brothers pushed southward from the Platte 
to Santa Fe in the summer of 1740, but their trace no 
one has found to this day. 

Akron, Colorado, dry farming experiment station 
has a record for some of the most valuable results in 
the field of ‘‘Show Me’”’ farming for the Great Plains 
region. These results have been used in all the plains 
states. The editor of this magazine has found in them 
some of the most important directions in his own dry 
land farming. The splendid forest trees and orchards 
at Akron are among the best witnesses to the new agri- 
culture which has redeemed the high plains. 
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Massacre Canyon Monument 

The finest historical monument in Nebraska, built 
by the hands of man, stands on the hilltop, two miles 
east of Trenton. Far and near, it towers over the Re- 
publican Valley and the adjacent plains an enduring 
witness to the Sioux and Pawnee Indian tribes. It is 
the one notable Nebraska monument erected by the 
United States Government. To secure this splendid 
granite sentinel on the last Sioux-Pawnee battlefield 
from the federal treasury was an achievement in Con- 
gressman Shallenberger’s political career which will 
live through the centuries. For a long time I stood by 
this monument and studied the scene of this last battle 
of these noted Nebraska tribes. In review passed be- 
fore me the many years of my personal life among 
these Nebraska tribes. Surely this hill top, this can- 
yon, the monument, shall be central objects of human 
interest through the ages. 


The Hastings Museum 

Some hours were given to a study and examina- 
tion of the Hastings museum, under charge of Mr. 
A. M. Brookings. It is perhaps twenty years since 
Mr. Brookings carried on a grain elevator at In- 
land, seven miles east of Hastings. He had a pas- 
sion for natural history studies and his first ventures 
were in the field of securing the finest collection of Ne- 
braska birds in existence; mounting them; finding rare 
and disappearing species, until his bird collection was 
a challenge to all students in that field. About six years 
ago Mr. Brookings began an agitation for a museum 
at Hastings which should include the whole range of 
museum articles. With very little money, but un- 
bounded energy and application, Mr. Brookings has 
created a museum of fine proportions, with a great deal 
of important material relating to prehistoric Indian 
life in Nebraska, as well as other branches of popular 
interest. His museum was just moving into a new 
brick building, formerly one of the Hastings city school 
buildings. The three floors and basement of this build- 
ing bid fair to be crowded with the collections which 
Mr. Brookings and his assistants have brought togeth- 
er. When his ideas are fully carried out the Brookings 
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museum at Hastings promises to be an important ad- 
dition to the centers of museum education and know- 
ledge. 


0) 
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A TRIP TO MARKET IN EARLY DAYS OF 
NORTHEAST NEBRASKA 
By George F. Smith 


During the summer of 1873 I was employed on the 
Captain Burdick ranch which occupied territory along 
the Dixon and Cedar County line. 

The chief business of this ranch was handling and 
raising cattle but a fairly good crop of wheat was 
raised on ‘‘breaking’’ and harvested that summer on 
this ranch. The threshing was done rather early and 
the grain stored. 

Sometime after threshing it was decided to market 
some of the wheat, and we accordingly loaded three 
wagons and made everything ready for an early start 
next morning. 

Sioux City, la., and Elk Point, in what was then 
Dakota Territory, were the only markets. 

We were undecided as to which of the two we would 
go with the wheat but a coin tossed into the air, with 
heads for Sioux City and tails for Elk Point, decided 
the matter, for tails came up and Elk Point won. We 
were out on the prairie with the three loads and on the 
way while the coyotes were yet baying at the morning 
star. 

The Captain drove the lead team and an old long- 
haired plainman and buffalo hunter came next with a 
fine team of horses and I had the trail wagon by a big 
yoke of oxen. 

That ox team could pull almost any load that a 
freight wagon would hold up. They were young, quick 
on foot and kept right up with the horse teams all 
day. Our route lay across an unbroken, unsettled prai- 
rie to the little village and steamboat landing of Ionia 
on the bank of the Missouri river. <A few settlers were 
found here and their homes nestled close to the foot of 
precipitous bluffs and directly on the bank of the Mis- 
souri. There was at this place a small ferry boat oper- 
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Hon. John F. Smith, of Waterbury, Nebraska and Grand daughter 
(Allie Herrick) now Mrs. Rubel Hutchings, of Allen, Nebraska 
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ating between the Nebraska and Dakota sides of the 
river. I think it was the only ferry on the river be- 
tween Sioux City and Yankton, South Dakota, at that 
time. Two or three families lived at this place, one of 
whom kept a small store and post office and another a 
blacksmith’s forge, hammer and tongs, under a big 
cottonwood tree. 

We had brought no lunch or water along with us 
from the ranch and had found none on the way and 
when we pulled up at the ferry landing we were three 
very hungry and thirsty men. 

It was almost night when we arrived at this little 
village and we were very anxious to get across the 
river at once. The following dialogue therefore ensued 
between the Captain and the ferryman. Captain—Can 
you put us across? Ferryman—Yes, but it will run us 
late in the night. Captain—Why so? Ferryman—Well, 
you see my boat is so small that I can’t take a team 
and wagon both over her at the same time. I have to 
take the team over alone and then come back and take 
the wagon over. Captain—aAll right, take the lead 
team over. 

The Captain’s team was then ferried across and 
left on the Dakota side of the river and when the boat 
came back we ran the loaded wagon down the river 
bank onto the boat and took it across. 

This method of ferrying our outfit across the river 
occupied six trips and when we were ready to start 
for habitation where we could get something to eat it 
was indeed late in the night. 

The ferryman told us that if we would follow a 
certain trail down the river through the woods we 
would come to a little clearing where an old French- 
man had a cabin and he thought we could get supper 
and stay all, night there. 

We accordingly hit the trail through the woods and 
mud—for it had rained in Dakota that afternoon—and 





that trail through the woods and Missouri river mud 
was hard to negotiate, for it was so dark under those 
great cottonwoods that it would have been almost im- 
possible to have seen a light if we had had one. 

I sat on my wagon and held on with both hands and 
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let the cattle follow the lead team. I never once so 
much as drew my bull whip over them. 

After chugging along through ruts and roots and 
mud for two or more miles we saw a faint light gleam- 
ing from the old Frenchman’s cabin in the clearing. 
This settler and his good wife lived in a little one room 
log cabin apparently happy and contented. They were 
kindly, hospitable people and opened their little cabin 
for us to come in. The woman cooked a good supper 
for us and I can searcely recall an occasion when bread 
and butter, meat, eggs and coffee tasted so good and 
created such a delicious and satisfactory condition in 
my anatomy. 

While we were engaged in disposing of that supper 
the cabin door was quietly opened and a young Indian, 
robed in a big blanket, entered and stood for a moment 
carefully eyeing the white men at the table. The old 
Frenchman, apparently not at all surprised at the sud- 
den and unannounced appearance of the Indian, ad- 
dressed him in what we supposed was a sort of French 
and Indian dialect. The Indian grunted something in 
reply and sat down on the floor. 

The good woman of the cabin loaded a plate with 
food and gave it to him and, emitting another grunt of 
evident satisfaction, he lost no time in putting it away, 
after which he wrapped his blanket about him, curled 
up against the cabin wall and prepared to pass the 
night. 

This cabin was so small that it was necessary to 
move the dining table out of doors to make room for us 
men to sleep on the floor. 

When this was done we wrapped our blankets about 
us like the Indian and lay on the floor to rest and sleep. 
We rose very early next morning, but saw nothing of 
the Indian. He had risen while we slept and had quiet- 
ly slipped away. 

It is said that an Indian has a better memory and 
can recall past occurrences better than a white man. 
This young Indian demonstrated that to be a fact. 
Some years after we met in the old Frenchman’s cabin, 
two or three years after the events related above, I 
had occasion to visit an Indian camp in those same 
Dakota woods and a young Indian in the camp came 
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up to me and proffering his hand said: ‘‘How.’’ 1 
shook hands with him and very cordially returned his 
‘‘How.’’ He asked me in his own way if I remembered 
him, which of course I did not. 

He then told me he was the Indian that stayed all 
night in the old Frenchman’s cabin when I and two 
white men stayed all night there at the same time. It 
seemed remarkable, indeed, that he could reeall the 
occurrence and some years afterward recognize me as 
one of the men whom he saw eating supper in the old 
Frenchman’s cabin. 

Almost sixty years have passed into history sine« 
we followed that prairie trail from the ranch to thé 
river. There is no more prairie. It is gone forevei 
with its beautiful w aving grass and flowers. 

There are no Indians. They, like the prairie where- 
on they made their trails and campfires, have gone. 
The buffalo, the deer and the hunter after them have 
gone. The ox team and the freight wagon have gone. 
The sod house, the dugout, and the cottonwood shanty 
have gone. No more we sleep on the floor of the old 
Frenchman’s cabin. All is changed. Now we motor 
over fine highways lined on either side with rich farm 
land, groves of trees and beautiful modern homes 
where dwell a refined and cultured people. 

Some say this great change was preordained and is 
the result of a Divine plan. 

Others say that it should have been brought about 
in a different manner. 

‘Some call it Nature 
Others call it God.’’ and it is well. 
GEO. F. SMITH, Vice-Pres., 
Waterburv State Bank, 
Waterbury, Nebraska 





Geo. F. Smith was born at Hanover, Illinois, February 7, 1856 
in the palatial family residence, a log house. At 17 he drove a 
covered wagon across the sloughs (bottomless pits) of Iowa into 
Dixon County, Nebraska in the spring of 1873. Drove oxen, broke 
prairie, taught school and fought grasshoppers and rattlesnakes. 
In 1901 he went in with the organization of the Waterbury State 
Bank and has been an active official there ever since, being vice- 
president at the present time. 

Profoundly interested in Nebraska and in her pioneer history, 
being historian of the Dixon County Pioneers and Old Settlers 
Association. ; 
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Major WILLIAM DAILY 


of Peru 
A HISTORY OF PERU NORMAL 
3y Kenneth Young 


Many people throughout the State of Nebraska, 
graduates of Peru Normal, and many interested citi- 
zens, are still in doubt as to the founders of the oldest 
college in this state. Only one history of this institu- 
tion has been written, that by the Honorable J. M. Me- 
Kenzie, which was not finished by him, and which was 
not adequately circulated.' This article will try to 
shed light on some hitherto unknown aspects of the 
founding of Peru Normal. 

In 1860, the Territorial Legislature granted a chart- 
er for a school to be established at Peru, but nothing 
was done about it until in 1867.2. The name or names 
of persons prominent for this action, are not known. 

However, in the year 1862, the month of June, J. M. 
McKenzie, who had been connected with upper Iowa 
University, located at Fayette, lowa, and who had been 
a teacher in that school for five vears, came to Nebras- 
ka. He located at Pawnee City, a small hamlet con- 
taining at that time less than one hundred people. As 
his intention was to build up an institution of learn- 


1. One in hands of writer and in Peru Library. 
2. McKenzie history-Page 6. 
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ing, he at once commenced talking school and its ad- 
vantages to the people. 

He asked simply for a place to demonstrate his abil- 
ity to give instruction, promising to take all the risks 
of securing a sufficient number of pupils at a fair price 
for tuition to give him and his family a living. Soon 
the leading men in the community began to fall in with 
the scheme. Finally, terms were agreed upon and work 
was started to erect a two story building for such a 
purpose. During the first winter, Professor McKenzie 
taught school in an empty store building and had an 
attendance of forty pupils. By the opening of the fall 
term the building was ready for occupancy, and within 
a little more than one year from the time Mr. McKenzie 
entered Pawnee City, school was organized in the new 
building with an attendance of about sixty pupils. It 
was an extremely remarkable achievement. The school 
continued to increase in numbers until its enrollment 
was more than one hundred students. The school was 
known as the Nemaha Valley Seminary and Normal 
Institute. 

Major Daily, whose home was near Peru, being Ind- 
ian Agent for the tribe of Otoes west of Pawnee City, 
frequently visited the academy on his trips to and from 
the agency. He became very much interested in the 
school and soon had a strong desire to have such a 
school established at Peru. (Perhaps it was largely 
his interest in the Pawnee Academy that suggested to 
the Peruvians the desirability of establishing a school 
of like grade in their town.) 

And thereby hangs a tale—the story of the ‘‘real’’ 
beginning of Peru State Normal.’ 

One day in the spring of the year 1865, Reverend 
Hiram Burch, being pastor of the Methodist Church in 
Peru, came to Major William Daily earnestly soliciting 
a money contribution to build a new and much needed 
church. Mr. Daily replied with a very emphatic, 
‘*No’’!, continuing to say, ‘‘We need a school house. 
I will be glad to help put up a school house and make 
it large enough that it may be used as a church also.’’ 


3. The document on which the story is based is in the hands 
of the writer, and is vouched for by contemporary witnesses. 
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Mr. Burch urged his church building. Major Daily 
stood pat for a school house and thus be able to en- 
large and improve the school, realizing that his own 
several children must be sent away for an education. 

After a time, Brother Burch returned asking, ‘‘ How 
much will you give towards building such a schoo! 
house as you suggest?’’ Major Daily replied, ‘‘I’Il 
give five hundred dollars’’-—an amount which pleased 
Burch as well as astonished him, in face of the well 
known fact that Mr. Daily had no five hundred dollars 
at hand. Brother Burch went to others. Dr. J. F. 
Neal, realizing the need, promptly offered ‘‘as much as 
anyone else will give.’’ Others responded liberally as 
D. C. Cole, Joseph Loveless, Jane Loveless, and a num- 
ber of farmers who offered one hundred dollars and 
labor. 

When the time of building arrived, Brother Burch 
persisted in his soliciting of funds in face of the 
fact of refusal by an occasional ‘‘leading citizen’’ on 
grounds that ‘‘it can’t be done.’’ In the winter of 
1865-66, Dr. Neal loaded himself and provisions on a 
horse and rode to Marysville, Missouri, to negotiate 
for purchase of land which was owned by a Mr. Frame. 

In the meantime, other measures were being taken 
to hold school elsewhere until the building could be 
used. As has already been stated, the fame of Mr. 
McKenzie’s school had spread throughout southeast- 
ern Nebraska. 

Major Daily, in his journeys from Peru and to the 
Otoe Agency when he was ‘‘Major’’ to the Otoe Ind- 
ians, had stopped in Pawnee City and had looked int 
the merits of the school; his conclusion was that Mr. 
McKenzie was the man to head the new Peru school 
The fact that McKenzie was a brother-in-law to Broth- 
er Burch also inclined him to accept the urgent request 
that he come to Peru in charge of this school. So 
he came to Peru and opened the school in a little build- 
ing which had been a saloon and later a tin-shop; and 
in which Mr. Daily’s family had resided. This frame 
structure still stands, and is located just north of the 
T. E. Vance grocery store. At one time, due to an 
‘‘over-flow’’ in attendance, classes were held in the 
basement of the T. H. Howell residence which is loc- 
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Mount Vernon Hall at Peru Normal 


ated north of the Peterson Photo Studio. In the wint- 
er of 1866, in the bitter cold, the pupils moved to the 
District School for their instruction, and a few weeks 
later they moved into the ‘‘chapel’’ of the first college 
building, called Mt. Vernon Hall. This building burned 
several years following, and was reconstructed in 1897 
as a girl’s dormitory, for which it is still being used 
today. 

The trustees for this seminary and college to whom 
J. F. Neal and wife made deed of land‘ October 13, 
1866, being in accordance to Nemaha County Record: 


Mr. Daily Giles Reader 
John F. Neal Hiram Burch 
Daniel C. Cole Joseph Foote 


It had always been Prof. McKenzie’s greatest per 
sonal desire to establish and head a Normal School, 
which was agreeable to most of the people who had 
struggled to carry the school so far. At this time it 
was suggested that the State Methodist conference 


4. Deed now in hands of writer 
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First Home of Nebraska State Normal School at Peru 


take over the school. The conference stated that it 
would hold the proposal to take over the school under 
its advisorship until newer provisions could be made. 

In the meantime, the State Legislature assembled 
in Omaha. The members from Nemalha County were: 
T. J. Majors in the Senate, and Major William Daily 
in the House of Representatives. The one great issuc 
of the session was that of Capitol removal from Omaha 
to Lineoln, and the railroad companies were furnish- 
ing the major portion of the argument. Of course 
most Union Pacific delegates favored Omaha, while 
the South Platte representatives sought a more centrai 
point. The latter’s plan of locating a depot in Lan- 
easter County, if successful, of course would warrant 
the location of State institutions such as a State Uni- 
versity, State Prison, Asylum, and probably a State 
Normal School, ete., in that county. A member prom- 
inent for removal was Mr. Abel B. Fuller of Ashland, 
Nebraska, and a good friend of Mr. Daily’s. While 
removal was still in doubt, and the session was well 
along in duration, Mr. Fuller came to Major Daily say- 
ing, ‘‘William, I want this removal. I want you to 
pull hard for it.’’ Daily replied, ‘‘I’m for removal, 
strong.’’ ‘‘Yes, but can’t you pull harder? urged 
Fuller. Take off your hat and coat and pull?’’ Daily 
only insisted that he was pulling hard. 
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Finally, Fuller said, ‘‘See here, Daily, you have a 
school at Peru with a plot of land, buildings, ete. [f 
you will pull for removal, I will see that Peru gets 
the Normal School.’’ Daily acceded saying, ‘‘ This 
building, land, ete., has been offered to the Methodist 
conference by Brother Hiram Burch, and I must wire 
him before I agree positively.’’ This Daily did. Broth- 
er Burch replied, ‘‘By all means, Daily, take up the 
proposition,’’ Daily did. Colonel Majors argued for 
a State University for Peru, but he was unable to get 
recognition. 

After it had been decided to make a Normal School 
at Peru, Mr. Majors came to Mr. Daily saying, ‘‘ What 
is a Normal School, Bill?’’ Daily replied with a puz- 
zling, ‘‘Damned if I know.’’ Consequently, they both 
were obliged to ask Mr. Fuller what a Normal School 
was. 

Major Daily and Col. Majors tendered the school 
property at a valuation of ten thousand dollars and 
started the bill through the Legislature on May 30, 
1867. The bill was given to Majors, Senator from 
Nemaha County, for its introduction to that body. 
After spending eighteen days in the Senate,° it was 
passed upon and sent to the House. On June 21, 
1867, the act to locate, establish, and endow a State 
Normal School was passed by the House of Represen- 
tatives. The bill provided for an appropriation of 
three thousand dollars to finish the building which 
was started by contribution. It also gave an endow- 
ment of twenty sections of Saline lands lying in Lan- 
easter County. 

Some idea of contemporary sentiment in regard to 
the location of the Normal School at Peru can be 
gained from such comments as these by local news- 
papers. 

The Nebraska City News, July 6, 1867, comments 
rather sarcastically on the legislative act: 

‘‘The legislature just adjourned appropriated 
twenty sections of the state lands and three thou- 


5. Senate Journal-State Legislature of Nebraska 1, 2 and 3 
session May 30 to June 21, 1867. 

6. House Journal of the State Legislature of Nebraska 1, 2 and 
3 session February 20 to May 16, 1867. 
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sand dollars of the State monies to Mr. Bill Dailies 
Normal School at Peru. Peru is the only CITY 
on the Missouri river which was worthy of being 
the location of a State Institution. All the other 
buildings are to be at Lincolnville. Small towns 
like Plattsmouth, Nebraska City, Brownville, and 
Rulo could not, of course, compete with a metro- 
polis such as Peru. Graduates from Nebraska City 
schools, such as Talbot Hall, and from other first 
class schools of Nebraska City who may desire 
instruction in the great art of teaching, are hence- 
forth sentenced to a term in the Peru school near 
the frog puddles of the estates of Sir William of 
the tribe of Dailies.’’ 

The Nebraska Advertiser—Brownville, Nebraska, 


Thursday, June 27, 1867, volume 16, No. 39, comments 
on the act to establish, locate and endow a State Nor- 
mal School at Peru: 


‘‘This institution has been located at Peru in 
this county. It is a good thing and we congrat- 
ulate our neighbor and its delegation upon their 
success, yet doubt their making much out of the 
‘‘swap.’’ They donate their college building and 
sixty acres of land adjoining the town for the Nor- 
mal School. This building was erected with a fair 
prospect that the Methodist denomination would 
accept and make a college of it. This might not 
have been so immediate a benefit as the Normai 
School, yet in the time would far excel it. The 
act appropriates three thousand dollars for im- 
mediate use. and endows the school with twenty 
sections of State lands.’’ 

The first Board of Education consisted of: 
S. P. Majors, President; D. C. Cole Secretary; 
Dr. J. F. Neal, A. B. Fuller, William Daily,' James 
Sweet: (State Treasurer), and 8. B. Beals (Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction.) The first meet- 
ing of the board was held in August, 1867. 
In the winter of 1871, Hon. William Daily and Hon. 


S. P. Majors, then members from Nemaha County, se- 
ured from the Legislature the passage of an act, giving 


1. 


Daily’s certificate for board membership is in hands of writer. 
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one-fourth of one mill tax (amounting to thirty thou- 
sand dollars) for the erection of a Normal School 
building.’ 

Thus, it is apparent that no one man was respon- 
sible for the creation of this great institution. How- 
ever, the Honorable J. M. McKenzie, first President of 
the college, has this to say of Major William Daily, 
the donor of the first five hundred forty-five dollars* 
to the school: 

‘*Hon. William Daily, having been appointed 
on the first Normal School Board and serving the 
short term on same, was again a member of the 
Board of Education for ten years, from 1875 to 
1885, when he resigned, asking for the appoint- 
ment as his successor of Mr. W. E. Majors. Al- 
ready we have spoken of the earnest, efficient, and 
successful efforts that Mr. Daily put forth in the 
early history of the school, and we still think that 
the existence of the school owes more to the earn- 
est, persistent efforts of Mr. Daily than to any 
other one man. It was in the day of small things, 
when poverty dwelt in nearly every household; 
when the country was almost an uninhabited wild- 
erness, that he saw the possibility of securing 
facilities for the better and broader culture of the 
rising generation, that he gave his thoughts to 
others, who, with his aid and inspiration put them 
into a tangible form by building and organizing 
a school. Then when opportunity offered, he 
gave all his thought and energy to make his beau- 
tiful dreams a permanent reality. Then when the 
school was assured, he did not clamor for a place 
on the Board, but bided his time, arid when called 
to a position, he manifested the old fire and en- 
ergy to build a broad foundation for the grand 
structure he saw must eventually arise, that he 
had manifested in the early day when he labored 
so manfully to bring it into being. As we think 
over these early struggles we feel a warm glow of 


2. The new Science Hall has been erected where this building 
stood. 
3. Receipt in hands of writer. 
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gratitude toward our oid time friend and co-labor- 
er, Major William Daily.’’! 


NOTICE 
Available names of contributors to the Normal: 
Major Daily.......... tae: First $ 545.00 
Joseph Loveless...................................... 1,000.00 
Jane Loveless.......................................... 900.00 
PR RE ee ie 75.00 
> 0 ee Lweseeeeeee----e----00 acres of land 
| “ae ......-----.....16 aeres of land 


A number of farmers who gave as high as 
$100.00 and donated their teams and labor. 


1. A tribute written by McKenzie, which is now in possession 
of writer. 





Boulder Monument 
at Peru 
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THE OLDEST NEBRASKA HOUSE 


The oldest existing Nebraska house was built of 
cottonwood logs. It was built about the year 1823. It 
stood near the bank of the Missouri river at Bellevue. 
It was the American Fur Company trading post. It 
was in charge of Peter A. Sarpy, a Frenchman, who 
had married into the Omaha Indian tribe. 

For thirty years this log trading post stood by the 
Missouri river’s bank. Steamboat travel (regular 
trips) up the Missouri began in 1832. It grew through 
the years. All the steamboats stopped at Bellevue. 
It was for many years the only port of entry for the 
region westward. It was the great fur trading post 
for what later was called Nebraska. All noted travel- 
ers, military, missionary, scientific and commercial, 
stopped at the Sarpy fur trading post. 

The plains Indian tribes came there. It was the 
center of life, white and Indian. 

In 1853 the Missouri river invaded the bluff and 
bottom land at Bellevue. It was necessary to move the 
Fur Trading Post and other neighboring buildings to 
keep them from falling into the river. The logs were 
taken down and the building moved about a quarter 
of a mile southwest of the plateau where the Pres- 
byterian Mission stood. Here the Trading Post was 
reconstructed from the original logs and timbers. Pic- 
tures of Bellevue made in 1854 show the Trading Post 
in its new location across the street from the Mission 
building. The two structures divided honors in the 
early period of Nebraska territory. 

The first Masonic lodge in Nebraska was organized 
April 3, 1855, in the Fur Trading Post. Meetings of 
the lodge were held there for some years. The Civii 
War came on and the Trading Post was pressed into 
service as a barracks for the soldiers of the Second Ne- 
braska Cavalry which marched north under Colonel! 
Robert W. Furnas to fight the hostile Sioux in Dakota 
in 1864. Some of the older residents of Bellevue still 
recall the soldiers drilling in front of the old Trading 


Post. 
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On January 4, 1865, Peter A. Sarpy died at Platts- 
mouth, where he was engaged in the steam ferry busi- 
ness. The old trading post had lost its position as the 
center of life west of the Missouri. 

In 1866 Peter Schneekloth, a homesteader living 
about six miles southwest of Bellevue, bought the 
Trading Post for $50.00. It was taken down and haul- 
ed with ox teams to the Schneekloth farm where it 
was made into a granary and corn crib. 

In process of the years the Schneekloth homestead 
came into possession of Louis Rahn who gave the his- 
toric logs to Roy Sorenson, his brother-in-law. 

In April, 1931, a convention of old settlers of Sarpy 
County was held at the Rahn farm. By invitation N. 
C. Abbott, President of the Nebraska State Historical 
Society, and Superintendent Addison E. Sheldon were 
present. It was an all day affair. A stenographer and 
notary public were there. The sworn testimony of ail 
the witnesses was taken, reduced to type writing and 
signed. In the opinion of the Historical Society offl- 
cers the identity of the logs was established beyond a 
doubt. 

On March 30, 1932, the logs were purchased by the 
Nebraska State Historical Society. On the same day 
they were delivered at the Nebraska State Capitol, 
where they are now held. 

It is the plan of the Historical Society executive 
board to restore the old Sarpy Fur Trading Post in 
the museum rooms in the west wing of the capitol. 
The logs are in well preserved condition. From pic- 
tures and drawings of the original building the oldest 
house and the first Masonic Temple in Nebraska will 
be installed as a central attraction of' the Nebraska 
Historical Museum. 
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THE NEBRASKA DIAMOND JUBILEE 
MEMORIAL TABLET 


The Seventy-fifth Anniversary of the organization 
of Nebraska was given memorable recognition by a 
Diamond Jubilee Celebration held in conjunction with 
the Live Stock Show at Omaha in the fall of 1929. The 
celebration was a wonderful success, with a large at- 
tendance, leaving many pleasant, vivid memories of 
the interesting and enjoyable occasion. A most sub- 
stantal monument and everlasting reminder of the day 
is the beautiful Diamond Jubilee Tablet, presented to 
the State of Nebraska at that time by the Omaha and 
Council Bluffs Jewelers’ Guild. 

The idea of the tablet originated in the mind of a 
young newspaper man, Mr. Leydecker, the only honor- 
ary member of the Omaha and Council Bluffs Jewelers’ 
Guild. Mr. Albert Edholm, well-known jeweler of Om- 
aha, was deeply interested and, through his influence, 
the idea was adopted by the Jewelers Guild, and Mr. 
Edholm watched over its care and support like a fath- 
er until its completion and presentation to the state. 
The tablet now graces the walls of the Nebraska State 
Historical Society Rooms on the 9th floor of the Cap- 
itol Tower. 

A beautiful, electrically lighted, case of native 
Nebraska Black Walnut encloses the tablet of U. S. 
Standard Bronze, etched in natural colors. The central 
motive at the top is the great Seal of Nebraska en- 
ameled in colors, in the center of a decorative rectan- 
gular panel. The etched design of the panel contains 
a classic female figure on each side of the State Seal 
holding a cornucopia, or horn of plenty, emblematic of 
the prosperity of the state. Spaced at intervals around 
the border of the panel which encloses the State Seal 
are 75 selected perfect white diamonds, each set in a 
raised 18K white gold star, emblematic of the Nebras- 
ka’s 75 years of organized existence. Under this dia- 
mond set panel of the Great Seal of Nebraska is the 
seventy-sixth jewel of the tablet. The tribute to the 
Nebraska Pioneers by Colonel McCullough of the Bee- 
News: 
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‘‘In their souls a vision rose. They saw an 
empire arising from a wilderness, out of the un- 
broken prairies they saw appear the spires and 
domes of church and school, the walls of happy 
homes and the roof of stately cities. Where others 
passed in eager quest of distant gold these stayed 
to found a commonwealth that endures, a monu- 
ment to their energy sustained by faith and cour- 
age.’’ 

Below this text appears the 500 names of pioneers, 
their relatives or friends, who by their contribution 
made possible this splendid memorial gift to the State 
of Nebraska. The outside border is of classic Greek 
ivy, symbol of immortality and spaced evenly in this 
border are ten raised blue forget-me-nots that form 
the blind fastenings to secure the tablet to its polished 
ebonized base. It is a beautiful piece of cabinet work 
that encloses it, done by hand to match the interior 
trim of the new State Capitol Building at Lincoln. 

The tablet was presented by the Omaha and Council 
Bluffs Jewelers Guild to the State of Nebraska at a 
luncheon held at the Omaha Chamber of Commerce 
dining room during the Diamond Jubilee Celebration. 
Hon. Albert W. Jefferis, made the speech of presenta- 
tion and Governor Arthur J. Weaver, whose name ap- 
pears of the bottom of the tablet, accepted in behalf 
of the State. 

So long as Nebraska endures this Diamond Jubilee 
Tablet will hang from the Nebraska State Historica! 
Society walls, memorial and reminder of the pioneer 
vears and pioneer families. 





0 


THE IRISH CATHOLIC COLONIES 
IN NEBRASKA 


An important part of the hitherto unwritten his- 
tory of Nebraska is the story of the Irish Catholic 
Colonies in this state. 

Scattered in many places are the records of this 
story. Several devoted historical students have beeu 
engaged for several vears in finding these records and 
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putting their story into attractive literary form. 

First of these in print comes to our desk the 190 
page book by Sister Mary Evangela Henthorne, B.V.M. 
This gifted woman is dean of women at Mundelein 
College, 6363 SheridanRoad,Chicago. Her work is a 
tribute to the memory of Bishop Spalding. It covers 
the field of Irish Catholic Colonies in the United States. 
But its chief interest for Nebraskans is the thrilling 
narratives of the Irish colonies in Holt, Platte, Greeley, 
Wheeler, Boone, Nance and Howard counties in the 
period 1870-1890. 

It is the rule of migrations and colonies that the 
first settlers fix (usually for all future time) the main 
characteristics of communities. This is true of Ne- 
braska. We shall always have, in the counties where 
these Irish Catholic settlers located, the characteristics 
brought by the early settlers. And what a flavor the 
Irish settlements give to Nebraska. How we should 
miss from our history such characters as Patrick H. 
Barry, M. F. Harrington, Jerry Howard, the Mullens, 
Mahers, O’Briens, O’Garas, Morrisseys, Sullivans, 
John J. Fitzgerald, Father Shine, Pat Egan, Dennis 
Cronin—and all the tribe! Speaking as a non-Irish- 
man this writer would have missed half the fun of 
his ife—and some instruction—if the Irish had been 
kept out of Nebraska. So here is a warm welcome for 
Sister Mary Evangela to the ranks of Nebraska histor- 
ians and the hope her volume may find generous call 
from our readers. Requests for it may be sent to the 
Historical Society or the author. 
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Nebraska Gold fields in Red Willow County, near Danbury, 
February, 1932 
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NEBRASKA GOLDFIELDS 


Nebraska territorial newspaper files in the archives of the 
State Historical Society in the period of 1859-60 are filled with ac- 
counts of the rush to the “Nebraska gold fields.” Many settle- 
ments in eastern Nebraska were nearly deserted by the would-be 
gold diggers. These diggings were on the headwaters of the 
South Platte in what is now Colorado. The rush laid the founda- 
tions of Denver and sent thousands of disappointed and disgusted 
pilgrims back over the Nebraska overland trails in covered wagons 
bearing the outgoing legend. 

“Pikes Peak or Bust” 
with the postscript beneath 
“Busted By—————” 

Forty years (nearly) after the gold rush of 1859 another gold 
field was found in Nebraska—this time in the region between 
Crete and Pleasant Dale. The gold was there in the glacial 
gravels. It was tested and found real. But the cost of getting it 
out of the gravel was too great, even for hard times and low 
wages. There the gold remains today—one of the undeveloped 
resources of Seward county. 

Another forty years and another Nebraska gold diggings. This 
time it is in the gravel beds of Red Willow County. It is de- 
scribed in the Omaha World-Herald of February 1, 1932, as follows: 

“Special Dispatch to the World-Herald. 

Beaver City, Nebr., Jan. 31—Nebraska has a gold mine and a 
flotation mill, but few are excited about it. 

Yet in Red Willow county a fifteen mile road was paved with 
gold when they graveled the Danbury-Indianola road last fall. 
The gravel was taken from pits on the farm of Mrs. Alec Brown, 
four miles north of Danbury. 

Workmen and boys playing around the pit began to notice 
that the graveled sparkled and glittered in the sunlight. Rea “Cap” 
Brown, a son of the owner, became interested and took samples tu 
Vernon J. Lance, chemist at McCook, and the assay test showed 
gold. More extensive samples were tested and the gold conten: 
computed. 

Estimates ran all the way from $4 to $16 a ton. If it were 
$4 then estimates show there was over 20 thousand dollars in gold 
spread upon that Danbury-Indianola road. 

“Oh yea! Fool’s gold,” said the knowing ones. But still the 
tests went on and several chemists and geologists were consulted 
and their verdict has all been the same—gold left by glacial de- 
posit. Yet the words of “gold discovered,” have caused hardly a 
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ripple, for who will believe buffalo grass prairies would shelter 
gravel rich in gold content? 

There are three large gravel pits in a pasture on the Brown 
farm, in a draw or canyon of a pasture of buffalo grass sod. Fifty 
to seventy-five yards separate each of the three pits and the gold 
is found in all of them. The whole hillside is gravel. 

Cap Brown has built a small flotation mill on the side of the 
canyon to separate the gold from the gravel and determine de- 
finitely how much can be produced by practical methods. Flota- 
tion, cyaniding and amalgamation have all been used with favor- 
able results. 

Tests of gravel are being made on neighboring farms, as much 
of the underlying strata is glacial gravel and every farmer is hop- 
ing the deposits of gold may extend to his land. 





THE LUTHERAN DISTRICT SYNOD OF NEBRASKA 
By Otto Engel 


1. Emigration Because of Doctrinal Differences. 

The forbears of the Nebraska District Lutherans came from 
Pomerania and Brandenburg, the “Oderbrueche,” 1843-1844. They 
left the fatherland because of differences over the question of 
church government in the Breslau Synod; insisting that in disputed 
questions of doctrine the authority of the Scriptures and not the 
majority of votes must decide. July 20, 1843, 150 Lutherans left 
Hamburg on the sailing vessel “Marianna.” Landing in New York 
after six weeks, they proceeded to Buffalo, N. Y., by rail and from 
there to Milwaukee, Wis., on a boat, arriving in the latter city 
September 6, 1843. Immediate settlement was made in Lebanon, 
Dodge County, and Ixonia, Jefferson County, along the Rock 
River. Their first pastor was A. Kindermann, who lived at Kirch- 
hayan, forty miles distant. Feeling the need of a resident pastor, 
they petitioned the Saxons in Missouri for a spiritual leader. Nov- 
ember 24, 1844, Pastor L. Geyer began to serve St. Paul’s. Three 
years later, when the Missouri Synod was organized at Chicago, 
Geyer participated, together with his delegate, John M. Hecken- 
dorff, an ex-officer of the German army. Heckendorff objected 
to a statement in the preamble of the proposed constitution. When 
his pastor joined the Missouri Synod, Heckendorff caused a split 
in his home congregation and became the pastor of the seceders, 
about 100 families. 


2. Story of the Spies Re-enacted. 
Many years later, because of the hardships caused by the 
Civil War, immigration was decided on. Heckendorff had received 
‘ 
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encouraging reports from his cousin, Mr. Steifer, living at West 
Point, Nebraska, forty-five miles southeast of Norfolk, calling at- 
NOTE: Contributed to Dr. J. L. Neve’s Brief History of the 
Lutheran Church in America, third edition, forthcoming. 
tention to the great public lands open for homesteading in his 
vicinity. Three trusted explorers, Herman Braasch, Ferdinand 
Wagner and John Gensmer (Jesmer), were sent out to view the 
land and bring back reports concerning the same. They traveled 
from Chicago to St. Joseph by train, up the Missouri River in a 
ferry boat to Omaha, and then walked west until they reached the 
Elkhorn River and, a little later, West Point, the most western 
settlement at that time. They decided that this section was al- 
ready too thickly populated to accommodate their Wisconsin col- 
ony and accordingly arranged with a Mr. T. F. Sporn, a home- 
steader who had lived there for two years, to take them farther 
northwest, until they should find a suitable location. On September 
15, 1865, the party of four camped at the junction of the Norfolk 
and Elkhorn rivers, when Wagner exclaimed: “Here will be my 
homestead and here will I build a town.” Mr. Braasch contended 
that the town should be built further north (which actually hap- 
pened later), but all agreed that this was the most suitable place 
for the colony. An encounter with the Indians caused Mr. Gensm- 
er to go back to Wisconsin never to return, but the other two 
committee men found the Indians friendly and reported to the 
congregation in Ixonia in favor of the Nebraska lands. 


3. A Whole Congregation on the March. 

On May 23, 1866, 124 persons (24 families and 6 single persons) 
set out in 53 prairie schooners, drawn by oxen and horses. They 
formed three separate wagon trains, the first led by Herman Bra- 
asch, the second by Louis Heckendorff and the third composed of 
farmers from north of Watertown, Wis., and places touched en- 
route. In many places the grass was so high that only the tops or 
the wagons were visible. On July 15, 1866, after a tedious trek of 
seven weeks and four days, this group of devout men and women 
came to the place where today the city of Norfolk prospers and 
thrives. On reaching the selected place, Braasch exclaimed: “This 
is a good land; call the people together; we will play.” They 
isettled on homesteads along the North Fork River and Spring 
Branch Creek. In October, 1866, Rev. Heckendorff came to serve 
his emigrant people, building his log house near the Braasch 
homestead, north of the present Benjamin Avenue. Soon after 
his arrival, in the fall of 1867, the first church of any denomination 
in this section of the state was erected. This primitive building, 
the roof made of willow twigs, made room for a frame structure 
in 1878. Pastor Heckendorff died before the completion of the 
new church, November 3, 1877. On the day of the dedication, the 
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new pastor, Rev. ‘Michael Pankow recommended by Dr. A. F. 
Ernst, Watertown, Wis., was installed, August 18, 1878. 


4. Expansion Through Mission Work. 

Pastor Pankow, young and energetic, extended his field and 
preached in Hadar and Stanton. The congregation at Hoskins was 
also the result of his missionary efforts. He was joined by Rev. 
H. Brandt, who became pastor of the Stanton church, and opened 
a preaching place ten miles northeast, St. Paul’s in Stanton County. 
In the southern section of the state we find Jul. Kaiser near Cla 
tonia, (Gage County) January, 1884. Durnig the following year 
Lutherans at Cortland, Plymouth and Firth called on Rev. Kaiser 
to serve them. A group of Lutherans near Gresham, northwestern 
part of Seward County, organized and called Rev. Th. Gruber, 
1885. Some of the congregations were taken over from Missouri 
and had been organized as early as 1882. 


5. Organization of a Synod. 

On August 29, 1901, eleven pastors of the Wisconsin Synod 
residing in Nebraska met at St. John’s, Firth, Nebr., and resolved 
to organize an independent district. To avoid misunderstandings 
as to the executive power of the president relative to the new 
organization, the daughter synod was advised to unite as a co- 
ordinate body with the Wisconsin, Minnestoa and Michigan synods. 
Thus the German Evangelical Lutheran District Synod of Nebraska 
came into existence at Clatonia, August 25, 1904. In 1917, when 
the different synodical groups were amalagamated into the Joint 
Synod of Wisconsin, Nebraska became one of the eight districts. 
Presidents: R. Hoelzel, O. Braeuer, M. Lehninger, J. Witt. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
TOM RIVINGTON, GERING, NEBRASKA 


I was born in 1850 and have roamed all over every state of west 
of the Missouri river and have been as far north as | could go with 
a dog team and as far south as the Tierra Del Fuego Islands and 
have rode all over Mexico ona mule, but of all the money that I had 
laid up for to keep me in my old age the Loan and Trust Company 
stole it all, which was $15,000 and it leaves me flat. Since they got 
my money I have learned that business will not hire gray haired 
men no matter how competent they are. So it looks to me that I 
will die alone just as my uncle did, for the people in this village are 
a queer race and I don’t believe they ever heard of the Good Sam- 
aritan. One thing I am thankful for that I stayed single so I have 
no relation in the world to mourn when I step out of the picture 
Three years ago I came here to Gering for I got the mountain fever 
and had to come to a lower altitude. Beginning as a boy I roamed 
around with the wild Indians and have prospected across the snowy 
range. So I have met up with lots of good people and a lot of 
outlaws too. I will name a few of the old timers. Ezra Meeker, 
Jim Bridger, Jim Baker, Fidler Smith, Tom Brown, John Hutton, 
Sy Young, Kit Carson, Dick Wooton, Jim Beckworth, Maxwell, the 
first, of Fort Sumner, Lew Wallace of New Mexico, the author of 
Ben Hur. Captain Bent, the man that built Bent’s Fort on the 
Arkansas river. Bill Cody, Bill Hickok. Dr. Pierce. Dr. Carver, 
Brigham Young, General Dodge. He and I drove nails in the first 
station at Cheyenne, Wyo. I knew a host of army officers. It has 
been said that there never was a good Indian, but in days gone by 
I found true, honest wild Indians that would never break their 
word. If I had someone to compile my work I could write a pile 
of manuscript that would fill a large book. 


December 31, 1931. 
TOM RIVINGTON, 
Gering, Nebraska 
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NEBRASKA 
The Land and the People 
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Title Page of New History of Nebraska 
By Addison E. Sheldon 
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A. E. SHELDON’S HISTORY GIVES COMPLETE 
STORY OF STATE DEVELOPMENT 


3y Dr. J. L. Sellers 


History Department, University of Nebraska. 


The peculiar phenomena of nature involving the most profound 
problems of the natural sciences have conspired to produce the 
physical environment which we find in Nebraska. Dr. A. E. Shel- 
don in his new three volume history of Nebraska has not been 
content to accept nature as the white man found it, but he has 
presented the scientific reasons and speculations which explain the 
geological formations, the climatic conditions and natural environ- 
ment which men now enjoy here. 

The reader who is interested in scientific explanations of his 
natural surroundings will not have to seek ulterior sources, for 
Dr. Sheldon has gone back to the formation of our planetary 
system as a starting point He rapidly flits the high points of 
astronomy and geology as related to our Nebraska foundation, 
and then summarizes his data in a condensed table. 


Describe Weather 

On the weather, Dr. Sheldon indulges no guesses or conjec- 
tures. He reports the Indian traditions, records the observations 
of the white explorers, travelers and trappers from Lewis and 
Clark down to the time of settlement. Thence the observations of 
scientists and weather bureau officials are presented in summary 
and their meaning discussed. Do trees increase the rainfall? Dr. 
Sheldon believes that they at least assist in preserving the moisture 
by reducing the velocity of wind. Apropos of this point, scientists 
have demonstrated that at a temperature of 84 degrees Fahrenheit 
and a relative humidity of 50, the evaporation is more than twice 
as rapid in a five-mile wind as it is in calm air, and six times as 
rapid in a twenty-mile wind as in a complete calm. Dr. Sheldon, 
therefore, concludes that the partial forestation of the state has 
effected a considerable change in climatic conditions, especially in 
those parts where the planting has been most extensive. 


Prehistoric Man in Nebraska 

The chapters upon prehistoric man and the Indian of Nebraska 
will fill a great void and order a tangled maze for many readers. 
The author’s intimate knowledge of Nebraska Indians makes this 
chapter a delightful contribution. The activities of the Spanish 
touching Nebraska are told in detail and the source for our know 
ledge of this period is critically revaluated. The carry-over of 
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Spanish and French influence is emphasized, and especially the 
romantic lore which has clustered around Quivera and the seven 
cities of Cibola. Much of the discussion in these chapters is ap- 
plicable to Louisiana of which Nebraska was a part. 


Tells Exploration Tales 

The early explorers, fur traders and hunters, including Manuei 
Lisa, Major Long, Prince Maximilian von Wied, Peter Sarpy and 
others pass in review in these pages. 

The contests for the territorial capital and finally the statc 
capital reveal the ambitions of Bellevue, Plattsmouth, Nebraska 


City and Omaha. 


Encyclopedia History 

The author has attempted a very complete record of the 
history of Nebraska from the date of settlement to 1931. Each 
legislative session is treated in summary, every governor’s message 
is digested, and all the significant public documents fully described 
and their contents condensed. The platforms of political parties, 
both national and state, are set forth as well as the primary and 
election returns from each political contest. Census returns, school 
reports, agricultural reports and numerous other facts and statistics 
reveal the economic and social evolution of the state. On con- 
troversial questions, the author has attempted to track truth to 
earth. For example, the controversy over the treasury deficits in 
1922-1927 is so completely and authoritatively presented that the 
reader feels that there is little left to be said. In fact the author 
has pushed his evidence to conclusions in controversial questions 
wherever the facts warrant a conclusion, but he has well recognized 
that many questions of history must remain unsettled. 


Writes “Solid” Work 

Many readers may complain that this is not their variety ot 
history. It is true that the comprehensive character of the work 
has made the narrative somewhat heavy and the movement a trifle 
slow. However, for the serious investigator this defect in popular- 
ity is much more than compensated for by the abundance of valu- 
able information put at his disposal. The work at once takes its 
place at the head of the significant works of reference upon Ne- 
braska. That Dr. Sheldon could have produced a more popular 
narrative of Nebraska history no one acquainted with his know- 
ledge of the subject and facility of literary expression could doubt. 
That he chose to produce the comprehensive and monumental re- 
ference work instead will be an increasing source of gratitude to 
the scholars of the future who attempt to understand the evolu 
tion of the great, plains. 
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Biography and History 

The narrative of 1,100 pages by Dr. Sheldon is supplemented 
by two volumes of Nebraska biographies. The primary volume 
contains numerous maps and illustrations. The supplementary 
volumes contain numerous pictures in conjunction with short bioc- 
graphies. An alphabetical arrangement of these biographies would 
have added to the convenience of the reader. 





W. J. BRYAN AND EDWARD ROSEWATER 


The two leading figures in the political history of Nebraska 
during the period of 1880-1910 were W. J. Bryan and Edward Rose- 
water. Their leadership had much in common—especially in auda- 
city, courage and individuality. From Victor Rosewater, son ot 
Edward, now living at 1430 Locust Street, Philadelphia, and en- 
gaged in writing a life of his father, the editor of this magazine 
recently received the following: 

My Dear Sheldon— 

Here is a brief extract from my biography manuscript, 
possibly suited to your magazine. If not wanted, please 
return. 

VICTOR ROSEWATER. 

Relations between Rosewater and Bryan might be described 
fitly as those of friendly enemies—personal friends, political foes 
That this was a reciprocal attitude is indicated plainly by all the 
incidents in which both figured. That it began with their initial] 
acquaintance is shown by the letter Bryan sent on occasion of 
the reception tendered to Rosewater upon his home coming from 
Europe: 

Lincoln, Nebr., October 2nd, 1891. Dear Sir: I received 
this morning on my return to the city after an absence of 
several days an invitation to the complimentary dinner given 
to you at the Millard last evening. 

I wrote to express my regret at not being able to be pre 
sent and participate in the nonpartisan reception tendered you 
The fact that our convictions have led us into different poli- 
tical folds does not lessen my appreciation of one whose 
ability and industry have been so valuable to the City of 
Omaha and the State of Nebraska. 

I have no doubt that your visit to the home of your 
childhood, delightful as it may have been, has served only to 
increase your love for your adopted home and to make you 
realize more fully the advantages of the form of government 
under which we live. Very truly yours, 


W. J. BRYAN. 
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So, as is well known, these two were ranged on opposite sides 
in each succeeding political contest, with two or three notable 
exceptions, and at the same time recognized in the other an able 
and worthy antagonist. In their historical debates of the money 
question, both gained in prestige but not at the expense of the 
other. No doubt Rosewater’s opinion of Bryan varied somewhat 
according to the time, hut, in general, he saw in him a brilliant 
orator of first magnitude, not a deep thinker, but sincerely wedded 
to his delusions and earnestly devoted to what he conceived the 
interest of the common people. His personal and intellectual hon- 
esty were conceded, though at times, as in the Bennett will case 
and the allotment of Parker campaign funds te Dahlman and 
Brother Charles, the faith was sorely tried. Bryan, in Rosewater’s 
view, readily persuaded himself that whatever cause he took up, 
or whatever course of action he pursued, conformed strictly with 
right, honesty and justice, though it might smack strongly of dem- 
agogy to others. Rosewater, therefore, had no compunctions 
about working hand in hand with Bryan for any laudable end 
which both desired and they often conferred together, or inter 
changed correspondence, on various matters of current moment. 
Rosewater enlisted Bryan’s support for the proposal to establish 
customsfree ports in this country and joined forces with him for 
direct popular elections of United States senators. After the an- 
nouncement of Bryan’s editorial connection with the World-Herald 
on his retirement from congress, Rosewater urged him to bring 
pressure for postal facilities on fast special trains properly timed 
out of Omaha to get their newspapers to mail subscribers more 
promptly. “I will confer with you when I reach home,” wrote 
Bryan explaining the situation as he found it on inquiry of the 
department, “and see if we can devise any plan for the advance- 
ment of our mutual interest.” On receipt of a suspicious-looking 
letter replete with ugly charges against Bryan, he passed it on tu 
him and had the following reply: 

Lincoln, Nebr., November 23, 1901. Dear Mr. Rosewater: 

I thank you for the letter which you sent. The writer of the 

letter, who signs himself Mike Storer, is not working on my 

place and 1 do not know him. He writes from University 

Place, and my farm is near Normal. I have no idea who he 

is. Very truly, W. J. BRYAN. 

In many instances, exchange of editorials procured reinforcing 
comment in The Bee or The Commoner on programs of progres- 
sive legislation both were seeking to further. By subscribing fot 
the Bee to the syndicate of newspapers which published the Bryan 
travel letters, Rosewater reflected his impartial estimate of their 
worth as a literary feature and helped to underwrite his around- 
the-world trip. Chance crossed their paths most pleasantly in 
beautiful Vienna just while Colonel Cody happened to be exhibit- 
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ing his Wild West there and, as Buffalo Bill’s guests in that distant 
capital of Austria, these eminent Nebraskans, the three most widely 
famed beyond the borders of their home states, together watched 
a gala performance of cowboys and Indians portraying pioneer life 
on the Nebraska prairies. This was the last parting, for thc 
Bryan message of sympathy came almost out of the plaudits of 
the welcome greeting him on his return to New York. Rosewater 
died suddenly in his 66th year—Bryan died in his 66th year from 
a very similar stroke of exhaustion induced by a too strenuous part 
in that ill-fated Tennessee trial. 





oO _———$_— 
A SONG OF PIONEER DAYS 


Mrs. H. S. White, of Lyons, Nebraska, writes The Historical 
Society to secure, if possible, the music of a song she often heard 
and loved in her early girlhood. She sends the words of the song 
as follows: 


RING THE BELL 


1. High in the belfry the old sexton stands, 
Clasping the rope with his thin bony hands, 
Fixed is his gaze as by some magic spell, 
‘Till he hears the distant murmur 
Ring, ring the bell. 

CHORUS 
Ring the bell, watchman, ring! ring! ring! 
Yes, Yes, the good news is now on the way. 
Yes, Yes, they come, and with tidings to tell, 
Glorious blessed tidings, 
Ring, ring the bell. 


hN 


Baring his long, silver locks to the breeze 
First for a moment, he drops on his knees, 
Then with a vigor that few could excel 
Answers he the welcome bidding 
Ring, ring the bell. 
CHORUS 
3. Bonfires are blating and rockets ascend 

No meager triumphs such tokens portend, 

Shout, shout my brother, for all, all is well, 

’Tis the universal chorus, 

Ring, ring, the bell. 

This song was a favorite in the boyhood years of the editor of 
this magazine. Often his mother sang it to the accompaniment of 
the melodeon which occupied one corner of our frontier home on 
the West Blue river. How many readers remember the song? Was 
it written at the close of the Civil War? 
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THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION MEETING 


The Mississippi Valley Historical Association held its meet- 
ing at Lincoln, April 28, 29 and 30. It was the twenty-fifth annual 
meeting. The Society was founded in Lincoln in 1907. Clarence 
S. Paine, then Secretary of the Nebraska State Historical Society, 
was its chief founder and promoter. Since his death in 1916 Mrs. 
Clarence S. Paine has been continuously its secretary and treasurer 
and largely contributed to the growth and success of the Associa 
tion. 

In attendance at this first Lincoln meeting since 1907 were 
about 150 members and delegates from the various states of the 
Mississippi Valley, including some from beyond the border of the 
Mississippi basin. It is significant that the autcmobile was the 
preferred method of transportation to the meeting. From far-off 
Austin, Texas, a representative delegation from the Texas State 
University drove across the plains to Lincoln, while others made 
less extended drives. 

The program was largely one relating to the history of the 
great plains region. Important contributions to the history of the 
region were included therein. At the business meeting on April 
29, Dean John D. Hicks of the University of Nebraska was elected 
president and Mrs. Clarence S. Paine re-elected secretary-treasurer. 
One of the most significant meetings was the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary dinner held at the Lincoln Hotel April 29. This included 
interesting stories of the origin and development of the associa- 
tion from its beginnings in 1907 and some forecast of its future. 

The publications of the Mississippi Valley Historical Associa 
tion have been marked by an especially high order of subject mat- 
erial and editorial ability. It was the unanimous agreement that 
the past twenty-five years have demonstrated that there is a real 
and growing field for the Mississippi Valley Historical Association 
and that is likely to see a series of quarter centennial celebrations 
reaching far beyond the lifetime of any of its present members. 


0- 


NEBRASKA IN 1863 


By Adelaide Samson, Omaha 


We had been living on our farm but a few years when the 
following incident became part of Nebraska’s unwritten history. 

It was summer time, a season of unsurprassed beauty unde: 
the wide skies on the vast spaces of prairie land, whose quietness 
was seldom disturbed, except by the terrific summer storms of 
that region. 5 
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Father had business in Belleview, and was obliged to be away 
over night. Our nearest neighbor was a mile away. As evening 
came on, Mother put her two little girls to bed, closed the house, 
and then saw through the gathering twilight, a company of noisy 
Indians coming up the road from town. They were all gloriously 
drunk. An Indian loses his native dignity and reserve, becomes 
boisterously happy, and fails not in his expression of it, when 
drunk. 

To be alone in a big house at night, on a lonely prairie road, 
was a major test to a woman’s nerves, but this approaching car-a 
van shook her very soul as they came on, walking the night with 
their war-whoops. 

Exactly opposite our house, on the other side of the road, 
was a level unplowed field, or meadow. Here the Indians made 
camp, and passed most of the night dancing, singing and shout- 
ing; keeping it up, until exhausted, they fell asleep. 

Mother had nothing but God to look to, and to Him shx 
turned. On her knees she knelt in prayer all through the night, 
facing that terrible sight. The clock in the kitchen struck the 
passing hours, and the calm night wore away at last. Dawn 
touched the horizon, stars faded while her steadfast gray eyes 
searched the shadows as they lifted. No weeping was hers,—no 
trembling of knees; hers were of steel,—to her it seemed the last 
stand before a most dreaded destruction of life and hope. 

At last there was a stir in that camp. The tired ones awoke, 
quietly packed their duffle, and without seemingly a look at our 
home, took up their march northward, disappearing from Mother’s 
sight as though there were no home of a white man within their 
vision. And who can say that Almighty God had not placed a 
cloud between them? 

This account is true, and described the event exactly as it 
happened, about sixty-three years ago. 


The Story of the Haunted Cellar 

My father came to the Territory of Nebraska in 1859, from 
Columbus, Ohio; making the journey with his young wife and 
infant child via to the Ohio river to St. Joe, Mo., thence up the Mis- 
souri river to Omaha. I do not know at what time of the year 
he arrived at Omaha, but it took them three weeks to complete 
the journey, for people had not yet acquired the habit of haste. 
Mother said their company would be sitting at table when the 
boat would strike a hidden sand-bar, and the dinner would slide 
from before them to the floor. All were uncomplaining and good- 
natured. Every heart held its dream of conquest and fortune, for 
were they not.young pioneers? They were brave naturally or they 
would not have undertaken such a step, and there were worse 
things to meet than a wrecked meal, as indeed they found. 
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A day or so after our arrival at journey’s end, Father told of 
a good tract of land not far out, that had been thrown back to 
the government. He learned that, as all previous filings had been 
cancelled, he was free to make his filing on it, and did so at once, 
according to the law; which meant in those days a bona fide re- 
sidence before he could receive his patent from Uncle Sam. This 
my father and mother did, precisely as the law required. The 
patent arrived duly, signed by Abraham Lincoln in his own hand- 
writing. 

Our tract of land of 160 acres lay about four miles north of 
Omaha’s present finest street, (Farnam) and extended from 16th 
Street (now Sherman Avenue) to the Missouri river. There was 
a very good house on the place, situated not far from the high- 
way that led to what was then known as the old Military road 
(now 30th Street.) The present Fort Omaha was established early, 
and was known as The Barracks at first, where soldiers of the 
frontier army were stationed. 

But this house deserves a paragraph by itself, as it was quite 
unusual for its time. It consisted of eight good rooms, four below 
and four above, with an attic over all. These rooms were full 
height, and as well plastered as houses of today; it was also pa- 
pered in good taste. There were fine wooden (slatted) outside 
blinds, and the house was painted white. 

A good cellar was beneath, and from that extended a cave or 
“bin,” for storing vegetables. This excavation was without light, 
and was, to me as a child, a place of horror. I never liked to go 
to the cellar without mother, as I feared and hated its secret 
darkness. 

This place, in years to come, to be the setting of a weird story, 
founded on circumstantial evidence only, and was tragic. It was 
naturally developed and seemed very reasonable, but was a simple 
misunderstanding, and when explained, was accepted by the publi: 
and forgotten. 

This is the story;—Some time before the tale was started, 
Father borrowed from a neighbor a large clumsy wooden wine- 
press, with which he intended to make wine ftom wild grapes. 
(All the fruit we had then was wild grapes, plums, huckleberries, 
gooseberries, and strawberries.) This press was set up in our 
front yard, and seemed a formidable affair to my childish eyes. It 
had not been in recent use, and some parts of it was “shrinked,” 
as we Yankees said. Something had to be done to tighten the 
action of the large central screw, that brought the upper and lower 
press boards together for squeezing the grapes. Father utilized 
his old U. S. army clothes in and around this screw, and made 
shift to accomplish his purpose. These clothes were afterwards 
thrown over the vegetables in the “bin” before mentioned, to keep 
them from freezing. 
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The soldiers from the (then) new Barracks, (now Fort Omaha) 
often passed us on their way to town, and would sometimes stop 
for a drink of water from our ninety-foot well. These officers and 
privates were enjoyed by the farmers in the vicinity, as there was 
a considerable number of them, all young, husky dare-devils. W: 
often cooked meals for them, and found diversion in their tales 
and the songs they sang. I recall some of them yet, for there 
were no old men among them; most of them being young chaps, 
reckless and care-free. 

Later Father leased our home, to move to town to give his 
children schooling, and he there heard the story that a soldicr 
had been murdered at our place, for his blood-stained clothes had 
been found in that dark “bin,” that I had so hated. 

Was there a sinister presence lingering in the ether of thai 
place, left perhaps by an earlier adventurer, that had spoken to 
my sensitive mind, as well as others who came upon the scene? 

This tale was published in the daily paper in Omaha. Father 
at once visited the editor’s office to correct the shocking narative 
There was an editorial explanation, and we heard no more of the 


matter. 





WHY AND WHEN DID THE COMANCHE LEAVE 
NEBRASKA? 


Early maps of the plains region show the Comanche tribe 
(or Padouca as they were called) inhabiting the region of Eastern 
Colorado and Western Nebraska as far north as the Niobrara. 
These maps were based upon the accounts of Indian tribes. in 
Eastern Nebraska and of wandering fur-traders. 

The Comanche and Pawnee were at war for centuries. Pawnee 
folk lore has many tales of these wars. But when American ex- 
plorers such as Major Long’s party in 1820, reached the high plain 
of the North and South Platte the Comanche were gone, never 
to return. 

A recent book “Forgotten Frontiers” by Dr. A. B. Thomas of 
the University of Oklahoma tells in a fascinating way the story 
hitherto almost unknown, to American historians, of the 300 years 
conflict of the Spanish settlement on the Rio Grande with hostile 
Indians. In these wars the Comanche appear sometimes as enemies 
of the Rio Grande settlements, later as their allies against the 
Apache. The Comanche movement south toward the Rio Grande 
is told in the Spanish records. The full reason is not given. In 
answer to a letter from Superintendent Sheldon, Dr. Thomas 
writes under date of March 29, 1932 as follows: 

“I am highly pleased with your comments regarding my 

“Forgotten Frontiers.” I trust that you can find space to 


mention it in your ‘Nebraska History.’ 
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Regarding the topic in which you are interested concern- 
ing the Comanche migration, I have come to the conclusion 
that this movement began at the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The Spanish historians of New Mexico, that is, the 
padres who lived there in the eighteenth century state that 
Comanche were unknown in New Mexico in the preceding 
century. Shortly after the Spanish Re-Conquest (1690-93) the 
records show that the Comanche are visiting the Pueblo re- 
gion in company with the Utes. Just the reason for this 
migration, I am unaware. Doubtless they had contact with 
the Pawnee in the 17th century, since the Comanche are 
generally considered to have lived in the southern part of 
Wyoming and in northern Colorado and Utah before they 
came south to New Mexico I could find between 1650 and 
1730 for my doctoral dissertation at California. Since leav- 
ing there in 1927, I have added a few more and am now 
preparing that study as my next publication on this field. 
The material does not give the reasons for the Comanche 
movement though it does record clearly the conflict with the 
Apaches north of New Mexico.” 

Did the Comanche move from the Platte south to the Ark- 
ansas and Rio Grande plains because of the wars with the Pawnee 
or because the stealing was better on the Rio Grande or the Platte? 





EDITORIAL NOTES 


Nebraska History Magazine is very glad to publish the story 
of the beginnings of Peru Normal as given by Kenneth Young in 
the present issue. This story will be supplemented in the next 
issue of this magazine by an account of the services to Peru Nor- 
mal of Colonel Thomas J. Majors. This article will be written 
by a friend of Colonel Majors and will fully set forth his connec- 
tion with this institution from the beginning. One of the surpris- 
ing features of today is the fact that Peru now leads all the 
Teachers Colleges of the state in its attendance. For many years 
it was the political fashion to crack jokes at the location of Peru, 
on a little stub railroad, in an out of the way corner where nobody 
could find it. We are glad to put the historical beginnings of 
Peru into record from for preservation by the State Historical 
Society in the new Capitol Building. 


Major Wm. Daily first came within the range of the editor’s 
personal acquaintance in the heated political campaign of 1894, 
In that campaign Major Daily was an active supporter of Silas 
A. Holcomb, who was elected as the first populist governor of 
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Nebraska. Major Daily was appointed by Governor Holcomb 
deputy state oil inspector following the election. It was a hot 
old campaign in Nemaha, with Colonel Thomas Majors running 
for governor on the republican ticket and missing election by only 
three thousand votes. The echoes of Nemaha County campaigns 
still reverberate from the bluffs of the Missouri and Nemaha 
rivers. 


Tom Rivington, of Gering, is a contemporary of Chimney 
Rock and Scottsbluff Mountain. His brief note in this issue is 
full of historical significance. He is now writing recollections of 
his wonderful career, some of which are printed in the Gering 
Courier. 


The Lutheran Church membership is one of the three largest 
in Nebraska. As given by the United States Census for 1926 the 
figures are as follows: 


Roman Catholic 154,889 
Lutheran (all synods) 125,681 
Methodist Episcopal 92,920 


Each of these denominations has a different way of reckon 
ing its membership, so that some religious statisticians claim the 
Lutheran bodies are first in number in our state. In any event 
the Lutherans occupy a strong position in Nebraska life. They 
have been active in pioneering; industrious and successful. Their 
settlements include some of the choicest farm lands. The brief 
sketch of their migration to the United States and to Nebraska 
by Rev. Otto Engel in this magazine is a valuable contribution to 
our history. 


Missionary C. H. Frady’s Pioneer Career 
Rev. E. E. Dillon, American Sunday School Missionary for 
Nebraska writes from York enclosing this letter from a daughter 
of Rev. C. H. Frady: 
2509 East Broadway 
Long Beach, California 
November 27, 1931. 
Dear Mr. Dillon: 

I am sorry to have to inform you of the passing of my 
father (Mr. Chas. Frady) November Sth, aged 84 years. 

He was sick for many months and suffered a great deal, 
and therefore it was a great comfort that we had to know he 
was at rest with the Lord. Yet it is so hard to give up our 
loved ones. 

Yours sincerely, 
Mrs. PEARL J. VOGELEY. 
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Charles H. Frady was one of the conspicuous pioneers of Ne- 
braska. His story is told in the Nebraska History Magazine (Vol 
10, No. 4) of October-December 1827. It will be read eagerly by 
future citizens of our state, for it tells a story of frontier heroism. 
Chaplain Frady’s services to the State of Nebraska include home- 
steading in Pierce County, very efficient work as teacher, county 
superintendent, member of the Constitutional Convention of 1875, 
the legislature of 1877, and—over all the rest—quarter of a cen- 
tury of devotion to the field work as a Sunday School Missionary 


The Merwins of Beaver City 
DAY DREAMS By Merta Isadora Merwin, Merwin Publishing 
Co., Beaver City (Furnas County), Nebraska 1931. 
Poetry I do not write— 
To make folks sad, 
But just simple rhymes— 
To make folks glad. 

This verse is the preface and prelude to a little booklet oi 
fifty pages which comes to the Nebraska Author Section of the 
State Historical Library. The writer is the wife of M. W. Merwin, 
for many years editor of the Beaver City Times-Tribune. The 
verses of the booklet are well described in the prelude—just simple 
home-like sentiments, telling of a house full of happy Nebraska 
children and a mother busy with happy work and fancies. “Dad” 
is mentioned once or twice so that we know he is on the job. 
And we who are acquainted with the Merwin family knew it all 
the time. 


Former Representative George F. Smith, of Dixon County 
writes an interesting recollection of the early days in Northeast 
Nebraska, which appears in this magazine. Mr. Smith is one of 
the most loyal friends of the State Historical Society. In a recent 
letter he writes: 

“I look forward to the arrival of every issue of the Ne- 
braska History Magazine with the keenest and most intense 
interest, for no other periodical can arouse in us old pione- 
ers the memories reflected in its pages. Yesterday I was 
thumbing over different issues of the magazine that I have 
in my files and came upon No. 1 of Vol. 12, Chief Crazy 
Horse, His Career and Death, and although I have read it 
a number of times yet I could not lay it away until I had 
read every word of it again. As a record of a tragedy of the 
plains I think it superb.” 


The log cabin built in 1862 by Captain Jacob S. Hunt on his 
homestead in Saline County has been given to Wilber and becomes 
the city library. 
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Ambrose S. Shelley built the first log house in Frontier county 
on the Medicine Creek in 1871, according to Luke H. Cheney of 
McCook, who has a photograph of the cabin. 


Editor Karl L. Spence, of the Crawford Northwest News, is 
carrying his old passion for historical research from his old home 
at Franklin, in the Republican Valley, to his new home amid the 
pine clad peaks of the White River Valley. He has given the 
State Historical Museum a collection of the historic camp kettles. 
Elsewhere appears a reproduction of his hand bill advertising these 
kettles. 


The Nebraska Sod House 

Preservation of pioneer sod houses is the latest form of his- 
torical interest. On the McCoale farm near Inavale, Webestez 
County, stands a sod house built in 1878 which is in practically as 
good condition as when built—a witness to the durability of what 
some of us used to call “Nebraska brick” structure. 


Fifty Years at McCook 

Fifty years ago this June George W. Holdrege was head of 
the Burlington interest west of the Missouri river, moving with 
a master mind toward the long studied project of Burlington ex- 
tension to Denver. Southwest Nebraska was then called “cow 
country” and eastern Colorado was jack rabbit pasture. 

Just west of the point where the Northern upland bluff kissed 
the waters of the Republican the stakes were driven to mark the 
future site of McCook, first division station west of Hastings. 
A motley crew welcomed the new town at its birth—surveyors, 
road graders, cowboys, sunburned homesteaders, land locaters, 
short card men, “rustlers”—familiar types to those familiar with 
the Nebraska frontier. It was the era of western railroad build- 
ing. John J. Fitzgerald, of Lincoln, was leading railroad con- 
tractor, making the million dollars which vanished so soon after 
his death. “Jim” Laird, soon to be congressman from the second 
Nebraska district, was practicing law at Hastings and making 
republican campaign speeches with such oratorical flights (well 
remembered by the writer) as “Fellow Citizens: When the bound- 
ing bison boldly breasted the billowy prairie seas,” etc. 

McCook celebrated her fifty years June 14-17. She wore her 
whiskers, red neckerchiefs, overalls tucked in boots and other 
frontier fixings long laid aside. Thousands attended. Historical 
mementoes were brought forth. Old friendships and memories 
revived and rewritten. A great milestone was celebrated and a 
start made toward the centennial record fifty years from now. 
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Historical Society of Lincoln County at North Platte 

County Clerk Lowe is secretary-treasurer of the Lincoln Coun- 
ty Historical Society. Residence twenty-five years in the county is 
required. Annual dues are twenty-five cents. So far twenty-six 
members have joined. 


Keystone Ranch Owner Crosses the Range 

“Keystone” is a station on the Union Pacific up the North 
Platte Valley. It is also the name of one of the largest stock 
ranches in Nebraska. The ranch contained 28,000 acres, 3,000 in 
alfalfa. About 5,000 head of cattle graze upon it and 1,800 head 
are fed grain for shipment. The ranch has been valued at near 
$1,000,000.00. All this property was amassed by Jens Sillasen, a 
poor boy from Denmark who landed in North Platte in 1888 and 
began life as a ranch hand for John Bratt. Mr. Sillasen was killed 
by an accident last March. He left a wife and three children, 
Doris, Ardis and Morton. The story of Mr. Stillasen is one of 
the characteristic ones of the Nebraska cattle country. 


First Record Book of the town of Wyoming, Nebraska, 1857 

Dr. G. H. Gilmore, who was a physician at Murray, Nebraska 
in Cass County, presented to the Nebraska State Historical Society 
the book containing the records of the organization of Wyoming 
in 1857. 

This book was given to the doctor by a neighbor. While it 
has been sadly mutilated, it still records many “ordinances” and 
the sale of lots in this early town. 


Northeast Nebraska History 

From former State Senator F. F. Haase, of Emerson, pioneer 
banker of northeast Nebraska, ardent student of Nebraska history, 
always a friend of the Nebraska State Historical Society, the 
following personal note, dated February 26, 1932, on conditions in 
that region: 

“The country banker under the present times and in the 
edge of the drouth stricken and grasshopper ridden country 
has had ‘a plenty’ on his hands and mind the past year or so, 
that home things are not attended as promptly as he intended 
is not surprising. In our immediate territory we so far have 
been fortunate in having sufficient food and feed to meet re- 
quirements and the funds to purchase when short. So far fifty 
or more cars of feed have been shipped in, mostly corn and 
hay, but in some parts of this and surrounding counties are in 
need and are seeking help from outside in addition to the 
help being rendered by neighbors and neighboring commu- 
nities. 

We are hoping for better conditions when the winter is 
over. Better prices for what the farmer has to sell would ease 
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things up quicker than anything else, but when they have to 
sell for less than production costs it is a hardship and the 
farmer can stand up under it for a limited time only, and it 
reflects on all business.” 


How many Know a Warming Pan? 

Mrs. L. H. Rice of Ravenna placed with the Historical Society 
as a loan an old fashioned warming pan with which she gives this 
history: 

“My maternal grandmother gave this pan to me. Her 
name was Mrs. Clark G. Perkins. She died at Pleasanton, 
Nebraska in 1921. I asked her to write the history of the 
pan for me. This is what she wrote for me; ‘My maternal 
grandmother was born in Goffstown, N. H., June 14, 1776. 
She married Jacob Hadley in 1796 at which time her father 
presented her with this warming pan, purchased in Concord, 
N. H. In 1816 it journeyed with her and her family to Roch- 
ester, N. Y., and from there to Wisconsin in 1846. From 
there to Nebraska in 1879.’ 

It was my grandmother who brought it to Nebraska as 
that was the year they came to homestead. The Jacob Had- 
ley mentioned is a relative to Arthur Twining Hadley, presi- 
dent of Yale University.” 


Ossuary Near Guide Rock 

In April a group of local explorers, under Mr. A. T. Hill, 
of Hastings, found in one place on the J. W. Auld farm near 
Guide Rock, the skulls of thirty-three prehistoric men. This whole- 
sale burial probably arose from the custom in certain Indian tribes 
of burying their dead on scaffolds and in trees. In process uf 
years the bodies disintegrated and the skeletons fell to the earth. 
The friends of the dead then assembled and with much ceremony 
buried the skeletons in one common grave. 

When wise archeologists in former years found these graves 
they gave them the learned name “Ossuaries”—which in cornfield 
English may be freely translated “bone cellars.” These discoveries 
have been made in many localities in North America, but not often 
in Nebraska. The pit where these were found was about twenty 
feet long and five feet deep. Mr. Hill thought the age of the pit 
might be five hundred or eight hundred years. 


Diptheria Epidemic in the Seventies 

Old Settler James Kinney writing in the Franklin Sentinel 
tells in a clear fashion some of the familiar tales of the pionee-: 
years in Franklin County. One of his recollections, not often 
told, is of the great diptheria epidemic which ravaged the Ne- 
braska settlements in the seventies. What heartaches even now 
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halt the breath at the memory of those dear, dead pioneer children 
—taken from our midst. 

At Crete, diptheria dug nearly a hundred little graves within 
two years. The medical profession frankly admitted its helpless- 
ness. One treatment was chopped ice packed about the throat. 
Forever the writer recalls one little golden-haired, five-year-old, 
half brother sleeping in the Riverside Cemetery at Crete. We 
seldom relate these sorrows, but Mr. Kinney writes: 

“During the years of 1877 and 1878 there was a terrible 
epidemic of diptheria, during which time most all the child- 
ren up to the ages of 16 or 17 died. At this time two of my 
younger brothers and a sister died within three weeks. The 
only doctors available were Dr. Hollenbeck, a country doctor, 
who lived a few miles distant, or a doctor who came from 
Riverton. The caskets used for these children were made by 
the men of the family, none other being obtainable.” 


An Historical Note from Cherry County 
Clover Valley Ranch, 
Brownlee, Nebraska, 
6-26-32. 
State Historical Society, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Sometime ago a lady in our club gave an historical sketch 
of Cherry County and she reported: Brownlee as having been 
named for the wives of two men who had a store here—Fritz and 
Lewis. 

This is a mistake. Brownlee was named by John R. Lee, 
who had the first store and Post Office here, in honor of his 
Grandmother Brownlee. The name will be found in Irish history. 

John R. Lee, father of Robert S. Lee, and Wm. B. Lee, my 
husband’s father, came here from Fremont and took homesteads 
and located the town of Brownlee. They were the first settlers 
in Fremont many years ago, too. 

I think this error should be corrected, as Fritz and Lewis 
had nothing to do with the naming of the town. I can get sworn 
statements if you wish them from the Lees. 

Mrs. EDW. LEE. 
Steam Wagon Axle 

N. C. Abbott, of the Historical Society Board, discovered, by 
a happy accident, a part of the iron axle of the historic Steam 
Wagon which broke down west of Nebraska City on its first trip 
to Fort Kearny in 1862. This axle is about three feet long and 
weighs 40 pounds. It was in possession of L. A. Tyson, druggist 
of Elmwood. For many years it was used by Thomas Wilson of 
Otoe County in digging wells. It is Mr. Abbott’s plan to place 
this relic in the Historical Society Museum in the State Capitol. 
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The Santee Sioux Normal 

On June 21, 1932, Dr. F. B. Riggs of the Santee Normal 
School, in Knox County, presented the Historical Society with a 
complete set of the publications of that Indian Training School 
since its establishment in 1866. These include a file of the Iapi 
Oaye (Word Carrier) published in Sioux and English since 1871; 
the Bible and other books in the Dakota language, dictionaries and 
grammars of Dakota, historical sketches of the school. In the 
transition of the Sioux from the war path and hunting trail to 
useful citizens of Nebraska the Santee School has rendered a serv- 
ice which cannot be overvalued. These documents will be studied 
in all future years by writers on the Sioux Nation. 


Dr. Long’s Fifty Years at Madison 

June 27, 1882, a tall, lean, young man with an M., D.’s credent- 
ials, found his way into Madison, Nebraska. It was a little town 
and a new country. Most of the people were poor. It was in 
the sod house and dugout era. Most of the prairie sod was un- 
broken. The young doctor stayed. He became a familiar figure 
in the prairie homes of Madison county and, after awhile, in the 
neighboring counties. After about two years he persuaded a girl 
that he could make a living for two or more. The country settled. 
The towns grew. So did the young doctor in fame and achieve- 
ment. Long ago he ceased to be a country doctor. He became 
an institution, recognized near and far away as a leader in medicine 
and in citizenship. So the members of the Madison County His 
torical Society, of which Dr. Long has been president for some 
years, and the community in general, gave a Long Day at the 
Madison Fair Grounds on June 27, 1932. 

The Superintendent of the Nebraska Historical Society and 
Captain Luther H. North of Columbus were invited and were there. 
There was a program of early day recollections, music, renewing 
of old associations, warm greetings that spring from long years 
of service together. It was worth living fifty years in a commun- 
ity to have a celebration such as greeted Dr. F. A. Long of 
Madison on the fiftieth anniversary of his arrival in Madison town. 


Railroad Spike of Black Hills—Brownville R. R. 

A wrought iron railroad spike presented to the Historical 
Society by Judge C. O. Snow of Auburn tells the story of one oi 
Nemaha County’s enterprising pioneer railroad projects that failed. 
The spike was found recently two miles west of Brownville, on 
the old survey of the early railroad known as the Black Hills and 
Brownville railroad. Across ten miles of cuts and temporary fills 
the ties and rails of the line had been laid. A locomotive brought 
up the Missouri river by boat was run the ten miles out of 
Brownville over this road in order to obtain the bonds which had 
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been voted for the line. The railroad was then abandoned. The 
bonds were repudiated, brought into litigation and a compromise 
effected. A sharp and enterprising railroad builder “borrowed” 
the ties and rails for the construction of another line. This 
wrought iron spike slipped through the workman’s fingers to be 
picked up over half a century later as a witness of the pioneer 
railroad that was begun but not completed 


Letter from Frank Harrison 
February 23, 1932 
Dear Mr. Sheldon: 

Three years ago I wrote a series of early sketches for the 
Pawnee Republican and the Table Rock Argus, being the Recol- 
lections of a Farm Boy. There are ten stories in the series, and 
since then I have added occasional sketches. 

Next week I will start a story of A Pawnee County Farm, 
using many original documents and the recollections of Mrs. Har- 
rison and myself for the later data. It will cover many things of 
historical interest in the county and state. I am hoping you will 
notice this series in one or the other of the papers mentioned. 

Yours, 
FRANK A. HARRISON 
Alhambra, California 


LETTERS FROM A PIONEER SETTLER IN 
JOHNSON COUNTY 
1864-1868 


The following letters are furnished the State Historical Society 
by W. P. Ross, 2225 St. Mary’s Avenue, Lincoln. They were 
written by his father to his father’s father in Illinois. They give 
a faithful picture of life in that period. They are printed exactly 
as written: 





Nebraska Territory 
June 4, 1864. 
Dear Father: 

I take the present opportunity of dropping you a few 
lines to let you know how we are getting along. We are all 
well and hearty. The children nor myself have not had a 
days sickness since we started. Cecilia and Jimmy is fatter 
than you ever saw them. Betty Ann is stouter than she was 
before we started and is still mending every day. We landed 
at Mr. Woods May 21st having been on the road just one 
month. We camped there on the creek bottom about five 
days to rest and look around a little. We found this place 
where we‘now are and moved to it last Sunday 
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We have been plowing and planting corn for the last 
of three days. I think we can finish tomorrow. There is four 
of us at work together and I think we will get in five or six 
acres of corn apiece. I have planted a bushel of potatoes 
and a good big patch of white beans and a lot of pumpkin 
seeds and a half acre of cane. 

We are seven miles south of Mr. Woods in the extreme 
North west corner of Pawnee county on Turkey creek. The 
place belongs to a speculator and has been laying idle for 
two years. There is a house on it and about twenty-five acres 
fenced and broke. We get the place free of rent. Mr. Blair’s 
family and John Cowles and ours and James Thompson is 
all living here together. We will some of us hunt other 
places as soon as we get time. I think I shall like this coun- 
try very well if I can get a claim to suit me. There is plenty 
of claims here yet that can be taken but nearly all the best 
ones or those having the best timber on them has been taken 
as homesteads or entered by speculators but there is plenty 
claims here yet of as good bottom land as I ever saw that 
has plenty of firewood on them. Timber can be bought here 
at from two to three dollars per acre. There is some of the 
finest land here I ever saw. There is bottoms containing 
hnudreds of acres that cant be surpassed anywhere, I dont 
think, but timber is scarce in proportion to the prairie land 
There is better timber here and more of it than I expected 
to find. 

The timber is Black Walnut, overcup, Post Oak, Hack 
Berry, Hickory and Elm principally and some cottonwood. 
The settlements is principally confined to the bottoms yet 
there is a great deal of the up land that is first rate but some 
of it is rather broken and some of it has too much rock on 
it for cultivation. 

I am very well satisfied that I can do better here than I 
can in I}linois. Men that has a little start here is making 
money a great deal easier and more than they are there. There 
is a market here for everything at home, especially on the big 
roads leading out west. There is hundreds of teams hauling 
corn and provisions out to the mines all the time and the 
farther west we go the better the market is. But I have not 
room on this sheet to write any more on this subject, now 
but I will at some other time. 

I will now give you the prices of things here. Corn is 
selling at $1p0 per bushel. Flour $4.50 to $5.50 per hund. 
Bacon, hams and sides 15 cents per lb here in the country 
and plenty of it. Butter 25 cents, Milch cows and calves 
$30.00, hogs 5 cents gross, drygoods is selling about the samme 
as they was back there when we started. Provisions of all 
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kinds is plenty here, so you see there is no danger of starving 
if we can get the money to buy them with. I can get all 
the hauling I can do or I can get good wages by the day by 
going away from home to work. I must bring my letter to 
a close for the present. 

Lizzy Conlees wishes me to say to you all that they are 
all well and doing verry well and wants you all to write her. I 
had forgot to tell you about our goose berries. The woods 
is full of them. We can have them anytime we want them. 
Whereever there timber it is full of them of the finest kind. 
Give my love and respects to all the connexion and friends 
tell the boys all to write to me and I want you to write as 
soon as you get this for I want to hear from you all, and 
how crops is doing and all the news generally. Tell the boys 
I shall expect them to write to me soon. I will write again 
when I hear from you and try to give a more full discription 
of the country. I will close Remaining yours affectionately 

JAMES M. ROSS. 

To Robert Ross and all the family 
N.B. Direct letters to Vesta post office, Johnson. County, 


N. T. 


Vesta, Nebraska, March 2, 1868. 
Dear Father: 

I seat myself today to drop you a few lines in answer to 
your verry kind and welcome letter which came to hand in 
due time and gave us great pleasure to hear from you once 
more and especially to hear that you was all in the enjoyment 
of good health. I have not much of importance to write 
except that we are all still in the enjoyment of that greatest 
of all blessings, health, a blessing that I never enjoyed since 
I was grown untill I came to this country. I now weigh one 
hundred forty five pounds which is from ten to fifteen lbs 
more than I used to weigh back there and my family is all 
as healthy as I am. I have lived here now nearly three years 
and have never yet had a doctor in my family and have not 
spent over one Dollar and a half for medicines. There is 
verry few families in Ills. the size of mine that can say as 
much and my humble prayer is that that great blessing may 
be still extended to us. 

We have got along verry well this winter considering 
our loss in the fall. Our Neighbors furnished us some cornu 
and hay and some of them have promised us some seed wheat 
We raised our own meat and molasses and vegetables so we 
cant complain of our living. 

The longer I stay in this country the better I like it. I 
like its dry pure atmosphere and its deep loose soil and the 
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dry rolling prairie and its good roads the year round. A mar 
can haul all his wagon will bare any time. It is thirty-five 
miles from here to the river and they will put on from forty 
to fifty bushels of wheat and make the trip down and back in 
two days with two horses without any troubles. There is but 
one thing that causes me any uneasiness and that is the grass- 
hoppers. They came in here again last fall and deposited their 
eggs in great numbers but it is to be hoped they will not do 
any damage. They hatched out here last summer but they 
did not hurt anything in this section of country, though they 
did damage the wheat some down toward the river. It is to 
be hoped they will leave us this summer for good as is said 
this is not their natural climate. They was never known to 


hatch out here untill last year 


I will now let you know what kind of a winter we have 
had here. We had no weather that could be called wintct 
weather untill the first of January. It then set in pretty cold 
and snowed some and remained so untill about the middle of 
last month. We have had no extreme cold weather but steady 
winter weather all the time after it commenced. I believe 
they say the coldest weather indicated by the thermometer 
was twelve degrees below zero. It thawed out about the 
middle of last month and the people have been plowing and 
sowing wheat considerable untill the last few days, it has 
turned colder and snowed a little, but it is going off again 
so I think we can go to plowing again in a few days. Uncle 
Jimmy Wood has got about ten acres sowed. His family are 
all well. We was with them yesterday at Priscyes. They 
was complaining a good deal of not getting any letters froin 
any of their folks back there. Our children have been going 
to school all winter. They have to go about 2 miles and thre« 
quarters but they have went through all the worst of the 
weather and have learned verry fast, but I think it is the last 
winter they will have to go so far for we have laid off a new 
district and the people have selected a place on my land to 
build a school house on. It will be in a quarter of a mile of 
our house. We are going to try to get the house up this 
spring if we can, I dont know whether we will succeed or not 
yet. I got a letter from Ezekiel a short time ago. He seems 
to think he is doing well with his mill and I hope he will. 1 
will now give you the prices of things here. Wheat is worth 
$150 per bushel, corn 45 to 50 cents, flour $5.00 per hundred, 

_—pork 6 to 7 cents per lb, potatoes $1.00 per bushel, work cat 
le $100 to 150 pr yoke. I dont know but I shall sell my cattle 
this spring and buy horses or trade them for horses if I car 
make a trade to suit me. If I cant keep them and break out 
some more prairie this summer. I am going to commence 
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assessing now in a few days. I will now bring my letter to 
a close. I want you to write to us as often as you can, so no 
more at present but remain 


yours affectionately, 
JAMES M. ROSS. 





A PAGE OF NEBRASKA VERSE 
By A. E. S. 


The Old Nebraska City-Fort Kearny Trail 
1858-1870 


At the Old River End of the Overland Road, 
Where the mountains slope down to the shore, 

Was the town where the traveler came back to load 
And dreamed his worst trials were o’er. 

For in crossing the plains there were perils and pains,— 
Red raiders then rode in the West;— 

By the Big Muddy banks one could halt and break ranks 
Secure there in safety to rest;— 

Wheel the wagons about—turn the red cattle out,— 
Let the bullwhacker lay down his goad; 

Where the West met the East—Steam engine and beast— 
At the end of the Overland Road. 


TEMPLES AND BUILDERS 


The first Builders—God and Time— 

First fashioned temples from rocks of lime, 

With dripping water and with Nature’s breath for tools, 
In models for the Doric and the Gothic schools; 

The first frescoes there the Caveman artist drew 

With likeness of forgotten beasts—in portraits true; 
Artist and Architect each other understood, 

Worked hand in hand—God saw that it was good. 


Since then, thru centuries, new temples have been built 
To honor God—to expiate man’s guilt; 

Of every age, in every clime and land 

These witnesses of ancient worship stand: 
Stonehenge or Brittany’s rvde monolith. 

The Niland Sphinx, the Babel Tower and Myth; 

The Druid altars on the Isle of Man;— 

In the, New World Quirigua or Copan; 
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The Delphic fane, the Attic Parthenon;— 
The Hittite Moloch, the Roman Pantheon. 


For every God within the templed space 

Some artist made for him a God-like face: 
Some, images of beasts, some, human forms and fair,— 
Each artist, made his God and put him there. 
So, conning o’er these ancient books of stone,— 
These pillared holy walls—I stand alone 

At last, facing the far-off artist, man, 

Who, since the gleam of God, began 

To fashion temples for his dwelling place, 

And from his aspirations make for God a face, 
Asking him this question: “Did he know 

His God was God because he made Him so?” 
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Castiron Teakettles and Pots 
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Cast Iron Pots and Kettles from Fort. Robinson, issued to Indian Scouts 


about 1873 In Nebraska State Historical Museum. Capitol Tower. 


Issued to the Indian Scouts by the U.S. Govern- 
ment at Fort Robinson, Nebr., from 1870 to 1890. 


All are in perfect shape, though they have seen hard usage by 
the Government Scouts, and still have the smoke and grime of the 
campfires of 40 to 60 years ago on them. 


Fort Robinson, Nebr., is located in the heart of the Sioux Indian coun- 
try of Northwest Nebraska. The foundation stones of the old Red Cloud 
Indian Agency may still be seen on the military reservation half way be- 
tween Crawford and Fort Robinson. Here in 1877 the famous Sioux Chief 
Crazy Horse met his death at the hands of a soldier. Here again in 1879 
32 Cheyenne warriors were killed while trying to escape from the guard 
house. Here it was that “Little Bat’’ Garnier, famous Indian scout, was 
stationed and has his last resting place in the cemetery following his death 
by being shot in a saloon in Crawford. “Big Bat” and “California Joe” 
aoe also famous characters of frontier days who were s‘ationed at Fort 

obinson. 


By a very fortunate purchase, a few of these famous historic 
castiron teakettles and pots were secured by the undersigned and 
will be sold to private collectors until our supply is exhausted at 
the following prices: 

Castiron Teakettles Castiron Pots 
$3.00 each $2.00 each 


**1873” Castiror Teakettles 


A very limited number of Castiron teakettles with the date 
“1873” cast in the lid, at 
$5.00 each 


These teakettles and pots will make fine ornaments for the 
fireplace in your cabin or “pioneer” room. Their historic interest 
and value will increase as the years go by, and when this limited 
supply is gone it will be impossible to secure such historic relics. 


If you want one or more of these historic relics, send your 
order at once to 


KARL L. SPENCE, Crawford, Nebraska 


























The Nebraska State 
Historical Society 


Founded September 25, 1878. 


The Nebraska State Historical Society was found- 
ed September 25, 1878, at a public meeting held in 
the Commercial Hotel in Lincoln. About thirty well 
known citizens of the State were present. Robert W. 
Furnas was chosen president and Professor Samuel 
Aughey, secretary. Previous to this date, on August 
26, 1867, the State Historical Society and Library As- 
sociation was incorporated in order to receive from 
the State the gift of the block of ground, now known 
as Haymarket Square. This original Historical As- 
sociation held no meetings. It was superseded by the 
present State Historical Society. 
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